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EDITORIAL 


In the Spring Issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
Volume 7, Number 1, a miscellaneous collection of articles is pre¬ 
sented. The last three issues, Volume 6, 1944, were devoted to 
specific subjects such as the appointment of Alabama’s officials 
by the earliest Governors of the State, County Census returns and 
Revolutionary Soldiers buried in Alabama. The list in the last 
named Quarterly is supplementary to the list published as a 
pamphlet by the late Thomas M. Owen, in 1911. 

The table of contents of this issue shows a great variety of 
subject matter prepared by painstaking authors. The Editor has 
in most cases placed at the head of the respective articles certain in¬ 
formation that will emphasize or elucidate the contents. 

.The usual features of poems, book reviews and genealogical 
queries return with this issue. Readers of the magazine are cor¬ 
dially invited to submit articles which they have written or advise 

the Editor of articles about which they know that would enrich 
the Quarterly. 

The address of the late Dr. Peter Bryce on “Moral and Crimi¬ 
nal Responsibility” was found in an old pamphlet and although 
the article was prepared more than fifty years ago it is so defi¬ 
nitely in line with the trends of today that it is well worth reading 
and bringing to the attention of the physicians and judges with 
whom the recipients of the issue may be acquainted. 

It is not only the purpose of this magazine to present thought¬ 
ful scientific papers that may be available but also to review such 
historical matters as those relating to the material upbuilding of 
our State. The article on the history of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad in ante Eellum days will give this generation a clear 
picture of the difficulties their forefathers faced in transportation, 
oth for travel and for shipping of our products and goods. The 
article by Mrs. T. Bowen Hill gives a vivid picture of Alabama 
resources as they are being utilized at this time. No State will 
long survive that is not based upon sound religious faith. It is 
therefore the policy of this magazine to present from time to time 
the history of some of our old churches such as the sketch prepared 
or this issue by Mrs. R. C. Brawner describing the old Freemont 
Baptist Church which is as olci as the State itself. We have in 



Alabama a Statewide organization of Garden Clubs and Mrs. 
Fitch's article on “Gardens I Remember” revives tender memories 
in the hearts of many of us who knew and loved and will always 
remember these beauty spots around the old ancestral home. 

The article on Lee’s surrender at Appomattox carries a fore¬ 
word by the Editor which explains that this is additional to an 
article by Judge Walter B. Jones which appeared in Number 1, of 
Volume 2. In addition to holding the position of Circuit Judge in 
Montgomery Judge Jones edits the Alabama Lawyer and is active 
in preserving the history of old Family Bibles and in the preserva¬ 
tion of historical articles in local museums. 

Miss Kelly’s article on recent legislation in the interest of pre¬ 
serving County records, as well as the article on the preservation 
of historic spots through legislative appropriation and the story 
of the present status of Fort Morgan on Mobile Bay as a recrea¬ 
tion center administered by the Conservation Department, should 
all be read and cherished. Especial attention is called to the ar¬ 
ticle by John S. Tilley on Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. He brings out facts in that article not generally 
realized in regard to Lincoln setting the slaves free in the Confed¬ 
erate States and not including the bondmen in the States that did 
not secede. 

The article by Miss May Harris describing the founding and 
social life at Robinson Springs in Elmore County should be dupli¬ 
cated by readers in every old and interesting community in Ala¬ 
bama. A number of old communities have become “ghost towns” 
but they served an important purpose while they did exist. Local 
readers are therefore invited to send articles to the Quarterly of 
the type prepared by Miss Harris. 

The Editor is very happy to welcome back Col. Emmett Kil¬ 
patrick, Co-Editor of the magazine who has just returned to his 
duties as teacher of foreign languages at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. Col. Kilpatrick has been in the armed service for 
three years and during that time has made valuable and unique 
contributions to the American cause. From time to time he will 
prepare articles on his work in Europe for this magazine. 


MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN, Editor. 



SAM DALE 


During World War II, when there was such a great demand 
for shipping to carry not only men across seas but weapons, am¬ 
munition, food, etc., the Delta Shipbuilding Company, Inc., lo¬ 
cated in New Orleans, Louisiana, built a number of Liberty Ships 
for the U. S. Maritime Commission. Among them was one named 
in honor of Sam Dale, the pioneer Indian fighter, trader and states¬ 
man and guide to immigrants coming into the rich new country 
in Alabama following the successful Creek Indian "War which 
ended in 1814. The name of Dale was brought forward for the 
new ship by Col. Jim Walton, of Louisville, Miss., a great student 
of Dale’s life and times. Dale was a native of Virginia and reared 
in Georgia but in his young manhood he became a well known 
Indian fighter and when he took up his home in Monroe County, 
Alabama, he was elected as a member of the Territorial and the 
first State Legislature and was in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1819. In his later years he moved to Mississippi. In both 
Alabama and Mississippi there are Counties named for him. 

The christening exercises planned by the Delta Shipbuilding 
Company were elaborate and splendidly attended by both Ala¬ 
bamians and Mississippians. Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen was 
selected to christen the ship. Following* the practice during the 
war of not sending vessels to sea bearing particular names a num¬ 
ber was painted on the vessel. After.the war was ended the “Sam 
Dale’* and other vessels were turned over to the Navy by the 
Maritime Commission and following the practice of the Navy the 
name of a star, “Hesperia,” was given to the ship. The citizens 
of the two States who were anxious to honor the name of Sam 
Dale have been very much disappointed that his name has been 
totally obliterated from the vessel. Nevertheless, much of Sam 
Dale’s history was revived in the publicity incident to the launch¬ 
ing and because of a general interest a sketch condensed from J. 
F. H. Claiborne’s “Life and Times of Gen. Sam Dale”, by Mrs. 
Pearl V. Guyton, of Natchez, is presented in this issue of the 
Quarterly. In addition to the Claiborne article a sketch of Sam 
Dale in Volume 3, of “History of Alabama and Dictionary of Ala¬ 
bama, Biography”, by the late Thomas .M.. >CXwenAs also. repro¬ 
duced here. 
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Sam Dale 

(Brief of Claiborne’s Dale by Mrs. Guyton) 

Sam Dale, Mississippi’s greatest frontier hero, lived when 
Mississippi and Alabama were still the Mississippi Territory, 
when Indians still hid behind every tree and huge wild animals 
roamed the wilderness for then there were no roads. His impor¬ 
tant business in fact was to scout among the Indians and to pilot 
wagon trains through the uncharted forests. At that time there 
were no trains so Dale had to carry important messages from 
general to general in time of war and from officer to officer in 
peace times. 

Sam Dale was born in Virginia in 1772. His first home was 
a stockade called “Glade Hollow Fort”. A fort was just several 
log cabins built around a square, with sometimes a block house in 
the center and with a rough picket fence around it all. The coun¬ 
try was full of Indians at that time. The Western Indians es¬ 
pecially were so dangerous and unfriendly that these American 
pioneers had to live huddled in forts for protection, to work their 
corn field with a gun in one hand, and had to keep a scout always 
on the lookout. 


Dale’s earliest memory, he tells us, is a trip to a wedding. 
Half an hour after his family started to the wedding a few miles 
away, they met twenty men who said Shawnee Indian “signs” 
were about and the group was scouting to find these hostile In¬ 
dians. Sam’s father joined the Indian fighters. When the mother 
and children reached the place where the wedding was to occur 
they found “a pile of ashes, and six or seven ghastly corpses, 
tomahawked and scalped,” a sure “sign” that the Indians had 
reached this home before the wedding guests. What a ghastly 
substitute for a wedding festival. 

■ '* * ■. 

When Sam was eleven years old he and his brother went early 
one morning on a coon hunt. The same morning Sam’s father had 
sent two negroes to take some cows to a nearby newly-gathered 
corn field for pasture. The two boys had treed a coon and Sam 
was up in the top of the tree in the act of shaking the coon down 
when he heard several gun shots. His brother dashed for the fort. 
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In a moment the two negroes pursued by three Indians ran straight 
for Sam's tree which was in a direct line with the fort. The In¬ 
dians killed one negro and two Indians stood under Sam's tree 
and scalped the dead negro. They did not see the boy in the tree 
who had however a loaded pistol in his belt with which he fired 
and killed one of the Indians. The other ran away immediately but 
the third Indian, now seeing the boy, fired twice at Sam who having 
often watched a fox squirrel dodging round and round a tree, now 
played this same game with the Indian and was uninjured though 
the shots barked the tree close to his ears. A party from the fort 
soon appeared, the Indian left, Sam shook his coon down, and 
got safely in. 

When the boy reached eighteen, his mother and father died 
within a few months of each other. His father had just contracted 
for a farm for which, having no money, he had agreed to pay seven 
thousand pounds of tobacco, but at the time of his death had paid 
none of this amount. At this sad time Sam tells us in his own 
words just had he felt: “No foot of earth could be called our 
own, we were burdened with debt; no kindred blood or opulent 
friends to offer us sympathy or aid; eight brothers and sisters all 
younger than myself, and one an infant looking to me for bread; 
and the wilderness around our cabin swarming with enemies—in 
this state of mind, on the night after we had laid father by our 
poor mother’s side, when my little brothers and sisters had sobbed 
themselves to sleep, I went to their graves a broken hearted, al¬ 
most despairing boy. I came back tearful and sad but; a hopeful 
and resolute man. We all went resolutely to work according to 
our strength and God blessed our labors.” (P. 35-36.) 

II. LIFE AS A SCOUT. 

Two years later the Indians became so restless and discon¬ 
tented because of the advance of the whites that the government 
had to employ scouts in order to protect the frontier. Sam put a 
steady old man in his place on the farm and volunteered as one of 
those scouts—whose uniform he tells us, was a “coonskin cap, 
bearskin vest, short hunting shirt and trousers of homespun stuff, 
buckskin leggins, a blanket tied behind the saddles, a wallet for 
parched corn, flour, or other chance provision, a long rifle and 
hunting knife.” (Picture, P. 37) 
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So successful were Dale and his associate scouts that they 
were soon mustered into the United States service as Scouts. His 
pay for two years, added to the crop made by the children, enabled 
Dale to pay off the debt on the farm and thus guarantee for his 
brothers and sisters a home and a good living. 


Sam's great bravery is proved when, as a young man of only 
twenty three, scouting in front of his company he came upon a 
group of Creek Indians who had been burning houses and driving 
off cattle. These scouts fired into the Indians, killed thirteen 
warriors, captured ten and then set fire to their village. On return¬ 
ing from this expedition Dale got ahead and lost from his fellow 
scouts. While lost, he came up on an Indian lodge occupied by 
two warriors. He shot one dead but the second jumped into a 
cane-brake, Sam after him. A friend came up about this time and 
they were worming their way through the cane when a shot killed 
the friend. Sam drew up the friend's corpse as a shield and it was 
riddled with balls. After the firing ceased a little, Sam fired once 
but uselessly. He was sitting on the ground reloading his gun 
when an Indian fell upon him with his knife at Sam's throat and 
his left hand twisted in his hair. Dale leaped up and plunged his 
knife into the Indian's chest just as a fellow scout fired and shot 
the Indian through the heart killing him instantly. The Indian 
was a brave fellow so Dale wrapped the Indian's blanket around 
him, broke his gun and laid it across his body and departed. 


Indians however were not the only dangers then present. 
Though the! duty of scouts was fatiguing and perilous, each man 
was sworn to perform it and to scout over a circuit of twenty five 
miles per day. Among Dale's first experience in this work, he 
rode alone one day following a trail till night overtook him when 
he tied his horse, lay down under a tree and went to sleep. Soon 
he was awakened by the snorting of his horse and the clamor of 
a pack of wolves. He tells us, “Their fierce eyes glowed in the 
darkness around like burning coals and their howls were terrific." 
(P. 43) Dale sprang into a tree just in time, one of his shoes being 
torn off as he ascended. The wolves gnawed the bark from the 
tree and tore up the earth but did not hurt the horse who was 
quivering with-fright. Dale .was. afraid to shout, lest the. Indians 
in the vicinity should hear him so the wolves did not leave the 
tree till daybreak. 
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III. LIFE AS A BUSINESS MAN AMONG IMMIGRANTS 
AND INDIANS 

This young frontiersman, Dale, soon went into a trading busi¬ 
ness among the Creek Indians exchanging his merchandise for 
their cattle, hogs, peltry hides and tallow which he carried down 
to the seaboard and sold. His fair dealing with the Indians put 
him on such friendly terms with them that they would let him go 
through their territory unharmed. He even learned the language 
of several tribes. About this time many people from the Carolinas' 
and Georgia began moving through the Creek and Choctaw lands 
into the Mississippi Territory. Dale put three wagons to moving 
these immigrants in order to insure them safety from the Indians 
and bringing back on his return trip wagon loads of Indian produce 
and selling it in Savannah. 

Dale attended many of the important meetings, both social 
and official, of the Indians. On one occasion he went, with sev¬ 
eral pack horses loaded with merchandise, to a ball play where 
more than one thousand Cherokees, officers from a fort and nu¬ 
merous traders were present. He knew the Cherokee chief so 
intimately that on his arrival the chief greeted him with these 
words: “Sam, you are a mighty liar” when Sam asked why, the 
chief smiled and said: “You have never kept your promise to 
come and see me. You know you have lied.” (P. 46). 

But the most exciting Indian meeting which Dale ever at¬ 
tended was in 1811 when he accompanied Colonel Benjamin Haw¬ 
kins, the United States agent, to the Annual Grand Council of the 
Creek Indians held at Tookabatcha 1 where five thousand Indians 
were present. Colonel Hawkins got impatient so he and Dale left 
after a few da-ys and camped twelve miles away. The very next 
day however Tecumseh 3 made his speech which Sam went back 
to hear and narrates as follows: 

“Next day precisely at twelve the Shawnees issued from their 
lodge; they were painted black, and entirely naked except the flap 


x Now in Elmore County. 

s Who with “The Prophet” and others had come from Illinois for the 
Council. 
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about their loins. Every weapon but the war club had been laid 
aside. An angry scowl sat on all their visages: they looked like 
a procession of devils. Tecumseh led, the warriors followed one 
in the foot-steps of the other. The Creeks, in dense masses stood 
on each side of the path but the Shawnees noticed no one; they 
marched to the pole in the center of the square, and then turned 
to the left. At each angle of the square Tecumseh took from his 
pouch some tobacco and sumach and dropped it on the ground; 
his warriors performed the same ceremony. This .they repeated 
three times as they marched around the square. Then they ap¬ 
proached the flag pole in the center circled round it three times 
and facing the north threw tobacco and sumach on a small fire 
burning as usual near the base of the pole. On this they emptied 
their pouches. Then they marched in the same order to the council 
or King’s house (as it was termed in ancient times.) The Big 
Warrior 3 and the leading men were sitting there. The Shawnee 
chief sounded his war-whoop—a most diabolical yell—and each of 
his followers responded. Tecumseh then presented to the Big 
Warrior a wampum belt of five different colored strands which 
the Cxeek chief handed to his warriors and it was passed down tire 
line. The Shawnee pipe was then produced; it was, large, long 
and profusely decorated with shells, beads and painted eagle and 
porcupine quills. It was lighted from the fire in the center and 
slowly passed from the Big Warrior along the line, all this time 
not a word had been uttered; everything was still as death. 

Then finally Tecumseh, the great Indian chief and warrior, 
spoke, his eyes burned like fire his whole body trembled with 
anger and his voice thundered so loud that all could hear. The 
stern waniors listened and said nothing but shook with anger and 
every once in a while a thousand tomahawks were hurled in the 
air, Sam Dale sat among the Indians and looked on at this 
mighty demonstration of hatred against the whites and knew that 
all these ceremonies meant war and in reality they did prove to be 
the formal declaration of the Creek war of 1813, the| bloodiest of 
all our wars with the Indians. Dale knew many different Indian 
languages well and was therefore able to understand every word 
Tecumseh said which he translates into English as follows: “In 
defiance of the white warriors of Ohio and Kentucky, I have 


rH*r 


a A Creek Chief. 
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traveled through their settlements, once our favorite hunting- 
grounds. No war-whoop was sounded, but there is blood on our 
knives. The palefaces felt the blow, but knew not whence it came. 

“Accursed be the race that has seized on our country and 
made women of our warriors. Our fathers, from their tombs, re¬ 
proach us as slaves and cowards. I hear them now in the wailing 
winds. 

“The Muscogee was once a mighty people. The Georgians 
trembled at your war-whoop. 

“Now your very blood is white; your tomahawks have no 
edge; your bows and arrows were buried with your fathers. Oh! 
Muscogees, brethren of my mother, brush from your eyelids the 
sleep of slavery; once more strike for vengeance—once more for 
your country. The spirits of the mighty dead complain. Their 
tears drop from the weeping skies. Let the white race perish. 

“They seize your land; they trample on the ashes of your dead! 

“Back, whence they came, upon a trail of blood, they must be 
driven. 

“Back! back, ay, into the great water whose accursed waves 
brought them to our shores! 

“Burn their dwellings ! Destroy their stock! Slay their wives 
and children! The Red Man owns the country, and the Paleface 
must never enjoy it. 

“War now!. War forever! War upon the living! War upon 
the dead! Dig their very corpses from the grave. Our country 
must give no rest to a white man’s bones. 

“This is the will of the Great Spirit, revealed to my brother, 
his familiar, the Prophet of the Lakes. He sends me to you. 

1 ! 1 • i . ' ■ 

“All the tribes of the north are dancing the war-dance. Two 
mighty warriors across the seas will send us arms. (Spain and 
England are referred to). Tecumseh will soon return to his coun¬ 
try. My prophets shall tarry with you. They will stand between 
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you and the bullets of your enemies. When the white men ap¬ 
proach you the yawning earth shall swallow them up. 

“Soon shall you see my arm of fire stretched athwart the sky. 
I will stamp my foot at Tippecanoe, and the very earth shall 
shake.” (P. 59-61.) 

After this Tookabatcha meeting the settlers in the Mississippi 
Territory knew that war with the Indians was inevitable but they 
were practically defenseless in an uncharted wilderness and sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by hostile Indians (who were angry because 
more white people kept moving further and further into their 
territory and taking more and more of the Indian lands.) 

The Indians even became angry with Dale — their former 
friend — but he still had some warm personal friends among them 
who proved very useful to the whites as is shown by an occurrence 
one morning at daybreak when Dale stopped at Bob Mosly’s stand 
on the edge of Peter McQueen's town.* Here while he was drink¬ 
ing the coffee Mrs. Mosly whispered to, him that her Uncle Mc¬ 
Queen was going to war on the white people and had sworn that 
he would kill Dale on sight for bringing so many white settlers 
into the country. McQueen, a half blood and very wealthy, was 
merely the tool of the Spanish authorities at Pensacola who were 
urging the Indians to war against the pioneer Americans. 

IV. LIFE AS A WARRIOR. 

On July 13, 1813, Dale moved cautiously and came one morn¬ 
ing to the home of Sam Manac, a friendly half breed who told 
Dale that the Indians were definitely organized for war against 
the whites; he also estimated their plans of attack. Dale gave this 
information to James Caller, Lieutenant Commandant, who for¬ 
warded it to Brigadier General Ferdinand Claiborne of the Missis¬ 
sippi Volunteers. The latter, after strenuous effort, was able to 
get up a small army with which to defend themselves against the 
Indian attacks. Dale, because he knew all this surrounding coun¬ 
try so well, was the key man in this situation, therefore he volun¬ 
teered as a scout to go into the territory of the warring tribes to 


*Near mouth of Uphaupee Creek in Macon County, Ala. 
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see if Manac’s statements were true, and if so, to find out their 
relative strength and the best methods for fighting the warring 
tribes. 

Dale and fourteen others riding ahead of the main group of 
a scouting expedition across Burnt Corn Creek overtook a party 
of Indians with pack mules which they attacked but the sudden 
rushing up of the remaining” scouts caused such confusion that 
soon the war-whoop was sounded from the reed brakes where 
many Indians were hidden though Dale's one hundred and fifty 
men were all in the open pine woods. A'fight began and Dale 
early killed a big warrior but while reloading his gun a ball hit 
him in his left side and lodged against his backbone. One of his 
men reloading his gun for him, he fought on in spite of his wound. 
After a few hours most of the pack mules had been taken and com¬ 
plete victory nearly won (over the Indians) when one of Dale's 
men—which one is unknown—called out suddenly in a loud voice 
"‘Retreat". A panic followed this false order and the militia fled, 
defeated from the field. This fight though lasting only a few 
hours—from one to three p. m. on July 27, 1813 on the east side 
of the Escambia River about forty miles from Fort Mims*—may 
seem insignificant but it is really highly important since it is the 
first battle of the Creek Wars in which the Indians showed them¬ 
selves most bloodthirsty. 

Governor David Holmes of Mississippi Territory with his head¬ 
quarters at Washington, Mississippi, was, after the battle of Burnt 
Corn, ordered to call for U. S. volunteers. The Mississippi Terri¬ 
tory was in the 7th U. S. military district commanded by Major 
General Thomas Flournoy. Wagon trains was the chief method 
of transportation at this time. Excessive rains for six weeks had 
swollen the streams and made the roads almost impassable. Im¬ 
migration was suspended, the? mails were cut off because the In¬ 
dians shot the post riders, seized the mails and sent them to Pen¬ 
sacola to the Spanish, murders occurred daily, fields were aban¬ 
doned, houses were burned, cattle and crops were destroyed, 
Pioneer citizens with no food and clothes crowded into ill-con¬ 
structed stockades with insufficient supplies but were afraid to 


*In the present Escambia County, Ala. 
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venture out for provisions and as a result they were attacked with 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever and other deadly diseases. 

In this time of distress Pushmataha, the Choctaw Chief, and 
also Colbert, head of the Chickasaw tribe, soon visited Claiborne 
and fortunately for f us were won over to fight with the Americans 
against the Creeks and Shawnees. Had the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws—two such powerful tribes—joined the other warring Indians 
against us, the result of the Creek war might have been disastrous 
for our pioneer ancestors. 

Dale's wound received at Battle of Burnt Corn became so 
serious that immediately after this battle he had to retire to Fort 
Madison 4 to recuperate. Soon however he took charge of this fort 
which was being abandoned by United States orders. Major Gen¬ 
eral Flournoy advised Dale to leave it for the safer fort of Mount 
Vernon 5 but he felt responsible for the women and children left’ 
th.eie under his care and thus remained at Port Madison until, at 
the request of General Claiborne, he was ordered to do some 
scouting wqrk among eighty or one hundred Indians encamped 
near. For this scouting expedition at daylight one morning he 

canoes with five picked men to move cau¬ 
tiously up the Alabama River while others ran along on the bank. 
He would need the canoes if he had to cross the river quickly. 
Soon a large canoe thirty feet long and four feet deep made of a 
cypress tree especially for the transportation of corn but now 
containing eleven warriors came in sight. Dale and three men 
got in a canoe and paddled within forty paces of the big boat and 
fired but in vain. One Indian threw a scalping knife at Dale 
which pierced the boat through and through grazing his thigh as 
it passed. The canoes touched and Dale gives a vivid account of 

this famous canoe fight which is probably the bravest deed of 

his life : 

, < ✓ 

“I leaped up, placing one of my feet in each boat. At the same 
instant the foremost warrior leveled his rifle at my breast. It 
flashed in the pan. As quick as lightning, he clubbed it, and 


4 Located in the present, Clarke Co. about midway between the Alabama 
and Tombigbee rivers, south of Suggsville. 

At old Fort Stoddert on Mobile River in northern part of Mobile County. 
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aimed at me a furious blow which I partially parried, and, before 
he could repeat it, I shivered his skull with my gun. In the mean¬ 
time an Indian had struck down Jerry 6 and was about to dispatch 
him, when I broke my rifle over his head. It parted in two pieces. 
The barrel Jerry seized, and renewed the fight. The stock I hurled 
at one of the savages. Being then disarmed, Caesar, a negro, 
handed me his musket and bayonet. 

“Finding myself-unable to keep the two canoes in juxtaposition, 

I resolved to bring matters to an issue, and leaped into the Indian 
boat. My piroque, with Jerry, Jim and Caesar, floated off. Jim 
fired, and slightly wounded the Indian next to me. I now stood in 
the centre of their canoe—two dead at my feet—a wounded savage 
in the stern, who had been snapping his piece at me during the 
fight, and four powerful warriors in front. The first one directed 
a furious blow at me with his rifle; it glanced upon the barrel of 
my musket, and I staved the bayonet through his body. As he 
fell the next, one repeated the attack. A shot from Jerry Austill 
pierced his heart. Striding over them, the next sprung at me with 
his tomahawk, I killed him with the bayonet, and his corpse lay 
between me and the last of the party. I knew him well—Tar- 
cha-chee, a noted wrestler, and the most famous ball-player of his 
clan. He paused a moment in expectation of my attack, but, find¬ 
ing me motionless, he stepped backward to the bow of the canoe, 
shook himself, g*ave the war-whoop of his tribe, and cried out, 
“Big Sam! I am a man—I am coming—come on.” As he said 
this, with a terrific yell he bounded over the dead body of his 
comrade, and directed a blow at my head with his rifle, which 
dislocated my left shoulder. I dashed the bayonet into him. It 
glanced around his ribs, and the point hitching to his back-bone, 
I pressed him down. As I pulled the weapon out, he put his hands 
upon the canoe and endeavored to rise, crying out, “Tar-cha-chee 
is a man. He is not; afraid to die.” I drove my bayonet through 
his heart. I then turned to the wounded villain in the stern, who 
snapped his rifle at me as I advanced and had been snapping dur¬ 
ing the whole conflict. He gave the war-whoop and, in tones of 
hatred and defiance, exclaimed, “I am a warrior-—I am not afraid 
to die.” As he uttered the words I pinned him down with my 
bayonet, and he followed his eleven comrades to the land of spirits. 


6 Jere Austill, later U. S’. Marshall and Commission Merchant in Mobile. 
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During this conflict, which was over in ten minutes, my brave 
companions, Smith 7 8 and Austill, had been struggling with the cur¬ 
rent of the Alabama, endeavoring to reach me.” (P. 123-126.) 

V. LIFE AS A USEFUL CITIZEN AND STATESMAN. 

Fighting and scouting, however, were not the only ways in 
which Dale served his country for shortly after this heroic canoe 
fight he was invited to attend a council of officers to discuss the 
wisdom of building a fort at Weatherford's Bluff where cotton and 
corn was abundant and from whence the war party secured sup¬ 
plies. The opinion seemed prevalent that the contemplated post 
was too near the seat of war for a force so weak and inadequate. 
Dale at length was called on for his opinion i 

There was a sensation—not a sneer—but a surprise—when 
I rose. I calmly surveyed the company and said, 

“General, there’s so many shining buttons here to dazzle a 
fellow s eyes, I do not know whether the opinion of a frontier man 
will be listened to. But I have one favor to ask of you.” 

“Name it,” said the general. “What can, I do for you?” 

“Sir, have the women and children now in my charge at Fort 

Madison brought here, and FU be d—d if I don’t build the fort, and 
keep it after it is built.” 

General, Claiborne took two or three turns, and suddenly said, 
“Captain Dale, let’s take a glass of grog.” 

After we had drunk, he said, 

^Gentlemen, the point is decided. We must build the fort; 
at all hazards it must be built. General Jackson is advancing, and 
supplies must be secured for him.” 


7 Jim Smith of Clarke Co. 

8 On Alabama River at the present Claiborne in Monroe Co. 
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“He then said, “Captain Dale, there’s a duty to perform—a 
Difficult and dangerous one. May I ask you to undertake it?” 

“General, I will do what you wish, or die for it, and every 
fellow I have will do the same for you.” 

“Thank you, Captain Dale—a thousand thanks. You have a 
noble set of boys. Proceed up the river in canoes, reconnoitre 
both banks, and secure the march of my troops. General Pusha- 
mataha, with his warriors, will accompany you on the scout.” (P. 
131-132.) 

On November 28, 1813 Dale proved his absolute fearlessness 
as well as patriotism when he went on an expedition to Econachaca 
which was the Holy Ground of the Indians “east of Alabama in 
the heart of the enemy, (P. 137) 120 miles from the new stockade” 
in what is now Lowndes County, Alabama. A petition signed by 
twenty-two officers urged General Claiborne not to attempt to 
reach Econachaca sincq there was not even a path to that place. 
Upon, his decision to go anyway, with one voice these men swore 
“they would follow him or die in the wilderness.” The General 
shed tears at these demonstrations of patriotism. He grasped us 
all by the hand and we marched out of Fort Claiborne to the tune 
of “Over the Hills and Far Away,” After eighty miles of march¬ 
ing while the scouts were only half clothed and half fed a stockade 
had to be built for the sick and the baggage where a guard of one 
hundred men was left. Thirty miles brought them to the Holy 
Ground. Two thirds of the march was through a pathless forest. 
No trail led to Econachaca which made it almost irdpossible to 
reach. 

“On Christmas Eve,” Dale tells us, “We lay shivering in our 
old blankets in Weatherford’s cornfield.” On December 23, 1813 
with the weather wet and bitter cold though they had no meat, 
coffee nor spirits yet in three columns they attacked, Econachaca 
and drove out the Indians, killing many of them. The Choctaws 
in Dale’s party plundered the town, set fire to it and killed three 
Shawnee prophets. General Claiborne, his officers and men, dined 
next day on boiled acorns and parched corn. The little flour and 
spirits on hand he ordered to be distributed among the sick. On 
the five days of the return march they lived on parched corn only. 
Many men who had been reared in comfort and some even in 
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luxury bravely endured all these hardships and dangers in order 
to capture this strategic Indian stronghold. Gerald C. Brandon 
and Abram N. Scott, both afterward governors of Mississippi, 
were among these scouts who dared to go to Econachaca. The 
Capture of the Holy Ground helped greatly to win. the Creek War 
because it broke up the. morale of the Indians, since it made them 
know that they were neither inaccessible nor invulnerable. It 
destroyed their confidence in their prophets who had been killed 
at Econachaca, and it proved to them what “American volunteers 
even without shoes, clothing, blankets or provisions would do for 
their country.” (P. 141-142). 

The exposures and hardships of these scouting expeditions 
aggravated Dale’s old wound so much that at last he was forced 
to go to Dr. Neal Smith, the surgeon at Fort Claiborne who re¬ 
moved the ball from his side. 

After his recovery Dale farmed for one year—planted corn 
only—making for his share one thousand bushels; every grain of 
which he gave to the starving Tennessee troops who passed his 
farm on their march to Mobile. 

For a time now Indian troubles seemed temporarily quieted 
but soon the British and Spanish joined in active hostilities against 
the Americans so Dale got up twenty men determined to join 
General Jackson then commander of this seventh military district 
and at that particular time in the act of attacking the Spanish at 
Pensacola. Dale was too late however for the Spaniards had al¬ 
ready hauled down their flag before he reached Jackson’s army. 

One of Dale’s greatest and certainly his best known piece of 
scout work is the carrying an “express” from the Creek Agency 
in Georgia and eight days later delivering to General Jackson in 
New Orleans—this important message from the Secretary of the 
War Department. 

Let Sam Dale tell his own story of his ride that ranks second 
in importance only to Paul Revere’s immortal ride: 

“Toward the close of December, 1814, I was at the Creek 
Agency in Georgia on business. Late at night an express arrived 
for General Jackson from the Secretary of War. The general was 
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supposed to be in or near New Orleans, preparing for its defense 
against the rumored British invasion. Colonel Hawkins, the Creek 
Agent, and General MTntosh in command of the Georgia troops, 
then in that vicinity, urged me to take charge of the dispatches. 
An inhospitable wilderness and a perfidious and revengeful people 
lay on the route but I accepted the trust. 

“Mounted on a compactly-built horse noted for his wind and 
muscle, which I purchased at the Agency for the trip, I set out the 
same night, taking with me only a blanket, my flint and steel, my 
pistols and a wallet of Indian flour for myself and horse. In seven 
days and a half I reached Madisonville on the Tchefoncta River 
and forthwith engaged a fishing smack to carry me across Lake 
Pontchartrain. Landing at Fort St. John I found Quarter-mas ter- 
general Piatt, who put me on a fine horse and directed me to head¬ 
quarters under charge of an orderly. At head-quarters on Royal 
Street, I learned that the general was below, with the army, in 
front of the British on the plains of Chalmette. Galloping through 
the city, down the river side, I heard the roar of artillery. The 

battle was in full blast.When the gun smoke rolled aw T ay, the 

field was covered with dead and wounded and the British columns 
were in full retreat. 

“It was after midnight before I could deliver my dispatches to 
General Jackson. Without speaking, he tore them open and ex¬ 
claimed, “Too late; too late; they are always too late at Wash¬ 
ington.” (P. 148-151) 

Given a little space for peace time activities, Dale then became 
a farmer and merchant at Dale’s Ferry in Monroe County, Missis¬ 
sippi Territory. That he was as useful a citizen in peace as in war 
is proved by Governor Holmes appointing him “colonel of the 
militia, assessor and collector for the county, and commissioner 
to take the census and organize beats or precincts, with blank 
commissions for justices of the peace, sheriff, constables, and other 
civil offices/’ (P. 166). In 1816 his fellow citizens likewise proved 
their appreciation of him by electing him a delegate from his 
county of Monroe to the convention called to divide the Mississippi 
Territory into the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. 
During the last ten years of his life he represented his county of 
Lauderdale in the Mississippi legislature. In all of these offices 
of public trust Dale served with distinction. His heart was too 
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tender however for him to accumulate and keep any money. In 
1817 he took the $4,000 in cash which was his all that he had saved 
“as a result of long* years of toil, public service and privation” in¬ 
vested it in Mobile and staked his credit to save the country from 
famine. These supplies bought with his $4,000 were distributed 
on twelve months credit among thousands of people many of them 
newly-arrived immigrants and utter strangers to him but he could 
not resist their tears as they begged for bread, though giving food 
to these strangers left him practically penniless. 

When Dale was fifty-six his last commission was given to him 
when the Secretary of War ordered the veteran scout to remove 
the Choctaw Indians to their new home on the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers. One of the Choctaws Ia-cha-hopa sold his reserve of two 
sections of land to Dale on which farm Daleville, in Lauderdale 
County, Mississippi—the first real home of his very own that he 
ever had—-Dale lived for the rest of his life and there he lies buried. 
He left this home only once—on a trip to Washington where he 
was received most cordially by his former friend, General Jackson, 
who was at the time of Dale’s visit President Jackson and enter¬ 
tained Dale at the White House. He was feted and dined by many 
other celebrated men, congressmen, newspaper editors, the mayor 
of Washington, and others. None of this great honor shown him 
turned Dale’s head at all but through it all he remained unpre¬ 
tentious, sincere, and genuine. 


On May 24, 1841 at 71, calm and self possessed, Dale made a 
final statement among his last words which probably furnishes the 
key note to his successful life: 

T am now a lonely man, patiently waiting the roll-call of the 
Great Chief above. Much of my life, as you have heard, has been 
passed in solitude, on paths beset with danger, or in deadly strife. 
I have been from necessity, self-reliant and fearless; but since the 
night of my father’s death, when so many orphans were left in 
my charge, my trust has been in God, and the greater the peril the 
firmer my faith. It has sustained me, when cold and wearied, on 
my midnight scout. It has nerved my arm when striking for my 
country; and now, sir, it.lights up the gloom of the grave, and 
shines brighter and brighter in the depths of eternity. Put your 
trust in Him.” , 

' ' ■ ' * i 
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J. F. H. Claiborne, Dale’s biographer, “venture to hope that 
his (Dale s) life, as here written, presents a fair example of the 
genuine frontier man—modest, truthful, patient, frugal, full of 
religious faith, proud of his country, remorseless in battle, yet 
prompt to forgive, and ever ready to jeopard his own safety for 
the helpless and oppressed—a race of men such as no other nation 
has pioduced -wholly American—a feature as prominent in our 
social and political history as the grand physical characteristics 
peculiar to this continent.” 


Samuel Dale 

(From Doctor Owens’ History) 

F^LE, SAMUEL, pioneer, was born in 1772, in Rockbridge 
County, Vh., and died May 23, 1841, in Daleville, Miss. He was of 
Irish descent, and lived with his parents at Clinch River Forks, 
Va., from 1775 to 1783. The family moved in the latter year to 
what is now Greene County, Ga.,. then the frontier of that state, 
and lived in a stockade for protection from the Indians. The boy 
early became familiar with Indian warfare, and when his parents 
died a few years later, supported and protected the seven younger 
children, working on the farm and engaging in much of the border 
warfare with the Muscogees. 1 In 1793 he was appointed a United 
States scout, and soon became a noted Indian fighter, known as 
“Big Sam.” On November 13, of that year, he killed seven Indians 
single-handed at RandoiTs landing on the Alabama River, with 
only slight injury to himself. He saw service under Capt. Jonas 
Fauche, and at the peace became a trader among the Creeks and 
Cherokees, and acted as guide to pioneer parties who were seeking 
the Tombigbee settlements. At this time, he resided in Jones 
County, Ga., and during one of his trading excursions, heard Te- 
cumseh s war speech at Tookabatchee." He moved to Clarke 
County, Ala., about 1810, and in 1813, was at the house of Col. 
Joseph Phillips, at Jackson, when James Cornell arrived there and 


1 Creeks, 

s In the present Elmore County. 
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announced that hostile Indians had burnt his house and corn cribs 
on that creek, which perhaps from this event, took the name of 
Burnt Corn. Capt. Dale accompanied Col. Caller in the Burnt 
Corn expedition where he was painfully wounded; took part in 
the bloody Canoe Fight; shortly afterward followed Gen. Claiborne 
to Econochaca as captain of a company in Maj. Smoot’s battalion, 
taking part in that fight; commanded a battalion of Kentucky 
volunteers in Col. Russell’s expeditions to the Cahaba old-towns, 
February, 1814; and in the following December rode his pony, 
Paddy, from Georgia to New Orleans in seven and one-half days, 
beaiing dispatches to Jackson. Soon after the peace of Fort 
Jackson, he moved to Monroe County where he established a farm 
and became a trader at Dale’s Ferry. He was for a short time in 
service under Gen. Jackson when that officer was sent to subdue 
the turbulent Seminoles; and went promptly to the assistance of 
the settlers when the outrages of “Savannah Jack,” in what is now 
Butler County, caused alarm throughout the state. He was the 
first or second tax collector of Monroe County. In 1817, was a 
delegate from Monroe County to the convention to divide Missis¬ 
sippi territory; was a member of the first general assembly of 

Alabama territory, the same year; and received from Gov. Bibb a 
commission of Colonel. , 

Col. Dale represented Monroe County in the Alabama legis- 
ature in 1819 with James Dellet, in 1820 with John Murphy, in 
1821 with Arthur P. Bagby, in 1823 with John Gayle,, in 1824 with 

fo r ™ Ur P ' Ba8:by ’ in 1826 and 1828 with Enoch Parson, and in 
1829 with John Morrissett, serving in all, eight years between 1819 

and 1830. In 1821, he was member of the commission to locate 

public roads from Tuscaloosa to Pensacola, and on to Blakely and 

ort Claiborne; was one of the committee to meet and escort 

^f 1 ' a ca pitol of Alabama, 1824; was appointed 

wih Col. G. S. Games by the secretary of war to remove the 
Choctaw Indians, 1830; moved to Perry County, 1830, remaining 
there about a year; bought land from Ia-cha-hopa, near Daleville, 
Lauderdale County, Miss., lived there for the rest of his life and 
was the first representative sent by that county to the Mississippi 
legislature, 1836. On December 5, 1821, the Alabama legislature 
passed an act expressing gratitude for the services of Col. Dale, 
the preamble stating that he had lost the vouchers proving his 
claims against the United States, and the enactment putting him 
for life on the half pay of a United States colonel, with the rank 
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of brevet brigadier-general of militia. One of the counties of the 
state was also named after him. Col. Dale spent some time in 
Washington and his fragmentary descriptions and judgments of 
Jackson, Calhoun, Webster, Benton, Prentiss, and other great con- 
temporaries are considered of great value. He has been called 

thC ? a !T ?°°" e ° f AIabama >” and his adventurous life has been 
recorded by Meek Pickett, and especially by J. F. H. Claiborne in 

his work, the Life and Time of Gen. Samuel Dale.” Married: 
about 1812 in Clarke County. Last residence: Daleville, Miss. 
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THE ROBINSON SPRINGS NEIGHBORHOOD 

By May Harris 

(This article giving the history of one of the most interesting communi¬ 
ties in Central Alabama was prepared and read by Miss May Harris to the 
Millbiook Civic Club, of Elmore County. Miss Harris is a distinguished 
author who has written for some of the best periodicals in the country, 
including Harper’s magazine and Harper’s Bazaar, the American, Broadway, 
Smart Set, The Atlantic, Sewanee Review, and such newspapers as the New 
York Times and several Boston papers. She was the joint author with, the 
late Frances Nimmo Greene of a series of books, “American Ideals” pub¬ 
lished by Scribner’s in 1921. Her writings include novelettes, short stories, 
essays, one act plays, editorials and poems. Her most recent patriotic 
activity was as a member of the Writers War Board in New York City. Editor.) 

Memories of a place in the personal knowledge of the “Oldest 
Inhabitant”—as I seem in danger of becoming!—always have a 
certain atmospheric value, but a perspective back to the pioneer 
settlement of a neighbhood, nearly a century and a quarter ago, 
is a more difficult as well as a more interesting record. As it 
happens, I had the privilege of the recollections of a grandmother 
(the daughter of a pioneer), a father, and a cousin—all of different 
generations—who gave the outline of the early days and successive 
years to the time when my own memories begin. 

My father used to say that Robinson Springs—like Boston— 
was more a state: of mind than a definite place, since it included a 
ladius, dominated for years by the Church, of over five miles. 
This nucleus of Church, Academy, Masonic Lodge, and a few resi¬ 
dents, became in the middle years of the last century, an extremely 
well-known and attractive focal point. 

But first, I shall say a word or two of the historical back¬ 
ground which belongs to this part of Alabama, and to note in 
passing, that Pickett, the first historian of Alabama, wrote some 
of that history at his home in Robinson Springs, one hundred 
years ago! It is unnecessary to remind the citizens of this neigh¬ 
borhood of how close the footsteps of early Spanish, French and 
English explorers passed at Old Coosada, four miles from Robin¬ 
son Springs. The most important landmark of that period, after 
Mobile, is the site of Fort Toulouse, re-built, after the battle of 
Horseshoe Bend, by General Andrew Jackson, whose name was 
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given to the Fort and where William Weatherford, the Creek Indian 
leader surrendered. Legend and romance are associated with the 
Fort, and a long procession of famous names. Some years ago 
the Colonial Dames of Alabama, in a colorful ceremony, placed a 
marker on this spot, which is between Coosada and Wetumpka, a 
few miles from either place, on the Coosa River. Many very in¬ 
teresting relics have been recovered from the Fort and from the 
famous Indian Mounds on the Jackson Plantation near Coosada, 
some of which are in the Smithsonian, and others in Montgomery 
Museums. 

There had been, of course, throughout Alabama, a few settlers 
and Indian traders whose disputes with the Indians—when not 
terminated by massacres!—were a constant source of trouble to 
the Government Agents. Mobile had long been an important 
place, and the little town of Huntsville had been chosen as the 
temporary Capital of the Territory. But most of the lands in this 
part of the country, were untouched forest, and ready for the 
coming of the settlers, when the first Territorial Legislature, in 

1817, created the County of Autauga, which, of course, at that 
time, embraced this particular neighborhood. William Wyatt 
Bibb, a young U. S. Senator from Georgia, was appointed Gov¬ 
ernor of the Territory by President Monroe and a year later, in 

1818, by election of the people became the first Governor of the 
State. His home, at this time, was two miles from Robinson 
Springs, near Coosada. He is buried there, close to the present 
home of Warren Hall. 

It was in 1818, that the great “trek” of settlers from other 
states arrived in earnest. They came from the Carolinas, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Georgia, along the old Military Road, opened by General 
Jackson during the Creek Indian campaign ending with Weather¬ 
ford^ surrender at Fort Toulouse. They came by wagon train, 
with families, slaves, flocks and herds—all their possessions — 
stopping as it pleased them, to enter Government lands. It must 
have been as picturesque a pilgramage as the Gold Rush to Cali¬ 
fornia in later years. My grandmother was seven when she left 
North Carolina, so her memories of the long trip to Alabama were 
naturally vague, but she remembered that the Indians were still 
here, and the howling of wolves gave her terror in the night. It 
was a beautiful country, and the many hills appealed especially to 
the Scotch pioneers. My great-grandfather, Archibald McKeithen, 
promptly selected the highest one he could find for his home, 
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Thornfield, which was built a few years after his coming'. The 
first houses of the settlers, it is needless to say, were hurriedly 
built of logs, but it was not long before a saw mill was estab¬ 
lished, the magnificent trees cut down, and permanent homes were 
possible. The first of these to be built, was Ellerslie, in 1818, the 
home of Bolling Hall; the second, a year later was Thornfield, the 
home of Archibald McKeithen, and the third, built about the same 
time, was built by John Rives, close to the river, at Old Coosada. 
The Riv r es home was burned a half century ago, but a great- 
grandson, Frank Rives, has built a home close by the site of the 
old one. The first two houses, Ellerslie, and Thornfield, are still 
standing, each housing the fifth generation of the original owners. 
The great-granddaughter of the first Bolling Hall, Mrs. Robert 
Rawlinson, lives at Ellerslie, and Chiles Harris, the great-grandson 
of Archibald McKeithen, lives at Thornfield. These three first 
houses, and many others, built a few years later (the old Joel 
Zeigler home, for instance, in which Mrs. Sewell is living), were 
very similar in style—what,. I believe architects call the Pioneer- 
Colonial, familiar in that period in all parts of the South, as well as 
in New England. The New England houses, however, were with¬ 
out the verandas so much a part of the Southern type. When we 
consider the houses, we wonder at the size of the families they 
sheltered! I speak particularly of the two I know most about— 
Thornfield and Ellerslie, but I believe the conditions were similar 
to all! These houses were considered fine and comfortable in a 
pioneer country, but comfort is a relative thing. . . The rooms were 
small and the upper floors little more than attics, and the principal 
provision for comfort in both houses seems to have been the enor¬ 
mous fireplaces. Here, indeed, there was room for a large com¬ 
pany of children, as well as for the guests, which, tradition says, 
thronged both houses. Archibald McKeithen had seven children 
—four sons, and three daughters, all born in North Carolina, 
where his father had come with other Jacobites from Scotland, 
after 1745. The family of Bolling Hall was larger. This first 
Bolling Hall was of a notable Virginia family, and was a dis¬ 
tinguished member of Congress, a friend of Calhoun and Clay, 
and very prominent in the public life of his day. He and his twelve 
children, 11 daughters and one son, had much to do with the forma¬ 
tive influence of this neighborhood. ... I wish I had records of 
other pioneer families—but I think we can be sure that they, also, 
were large. It seems to have been the fashion of the time. . . . 
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Perhaps the people realized the need for larger houses, for the 
second phase of house-building in the neighborhood during the 
next ten years, was a prelude, simple, but more comfortable, to the 
dignified and handsome homes to be built later. 


The little village of Robinson Springs began its existence very 
modestly some years after the arrival of the pioneers, when a sec¬ 
ond influx of families were attracted to the spot, bought building 
sites from earlier settlers, and created the first nucleus of the 
neighborhood. It was then merely a curving road on the top of 
one hill at the foot of another—both of the reddest red clay! being 
a part of the historic old Jackson Road, sweeping on its rough and 
rambling way to what is now Birmingham—and further on, to 
Huntsville and Tennessee. . . And before that, possibly, it was the 
trail the Indians travelled to their Northern hunting grounds. I 
suppose the Indians were familiar with the springs of clear and 
sparkling water that had always bubbled from the foot of one of 
the hills . . . The water had a purity which evolved to our grand¬ 
fathers, a legend of health, and a great many families, with planta¬ 
tions in less favored places where the water was not good, found 
it pleasant to live in this neighborhood. Among these, was Eli 
Robinson, a planter of Rowndes County, who built the home 

where his grandson, Dudley Williamson, lived for years, in front 
of the Church. From Montgomery, came the uncle of Sidney 
Lanier, who built, and lived for many years in the house which 
was later the home of Mrs. John Jones, and is now the remodeled 
home.of Mrs. Mac Saxon, who was the grand-daughter of Alexan¬ 
der McKeithen, the son of Archibald McKeithen of Thornfield. 
I have already mentioned Albert Pickett, who lived at the Parson¬ 
age—a house built for the use of the Methodist Protestant “Circuit 
Riders!”. This house, recently rebuilt by Mr. Shelton, had very 
interesting memories, for besides being the home of the historian, 
it was the scene of the marriage of Mr. Pickett’s niece to the Con¬ 
federate Secretary of War, LeRoy Pope Walker, and of the court¬ 
ship of Mr. Pickett’s daughter, Mary, by my uncle, Bishop Harris. 

A few crepe myrtles in front of Mrs. Saxon’s home, marks the 
place where the home of Dr. Chapman once stood. He was a man 
of high character, and his daughter, Miss Mary Chapman, the last 
descendant of the family, was for years the beloved governess of a 
notable Montgomery family. There were many other families 
then living in Robinson Springs, whose names were unknown to 
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my recollection, but have come down to me from my Grandmother. 
Among these were the Kleppers, whose home in front of the Ma¬ 
sonic Lodge, was the first of a long succession of houses built and 
burned on that spot; in my childhood it was occupied by the Pierce 
family. Just behind the Saxon place was the home of Peyton 
Bibb, whose father was one of the early settlers, and who built 
his first home a very short distance from Ellerslie. He sold this 
home to William Hall, when the latter married his cousin, a 
daughter of Bolling Hall of Ellerslie. By them, it was called 
Lanark, and was sold in recent years to Dr. Charles Thigpen, of 
Montgomery, who built a new country house on the very beautiful 
site. Peyton Bibb was a cousin of Governor Bibb; one of his 
daughters was the famous “Aunt Sophie” familiar to all Daughters 
of the Confederacy; another, married a Terry, who built a home 
near his father-in-law. Harriet Bibb, another daughter, married 
Albert Gallatin Goodwyn, a young doctor from Mount Meigs, who 
also built a home across the road fx*om his father-in-law. This 
home was burned before the War, and was never rebuilt, but the 
Goodwyn family, continued to live for four generations in Robin¬ 
son Springs. And so did the Bibb family, whose last representa¬ 
tive, Walter Bibb, was a beloved citizen of this community until 
his death. In writing of the Church in Robnison Springs some 
years ago, a great many families of this neighborhood were dealt 
with in detail. This outline is primarily concerned with the early 
threads from which the later web has been spun, and as in Gen¬ 
ealogical maps, each family can trace back their personal record 
to fill in the present picture. 

I must not get out of step with the chronology of the neigh¬ 
borhood and the origin of the name Robinson Springs. As the 
springs were on the land owned by Eli Robinson, they were nat¬ 
urally called by his name, and about the time the Church was 
built, on land given by Alexander McKeithen, Eli Robinson de¬ 
cided to add to their value as a point of-interest by making the 
land on which they were situated a public Square. My cousin, 
Mrs. Jones, told me that their local significance was greatly en¬ 
hanced by a pavillion with seats built around, and to drink the 
water and stroll around under the beautiful trees became a neigh¬ 
borhood custom. Perhaps they visualized a future for Robinson 
Springs like the famous watering places in Virginia and New 
York. My cousin, Mrs. John Jones, had vivid memories of the 
youth and gayety and fashion of that period, and I found it easy 
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to imagine the young people gathered at the pavillion (which in a 
sadly neglected state was still standing in my childhood), sitting, 
or standing in colorful groups—in crinoline and pantalettes; in 
tight pantaloons and high cravats, like Godey prints!—discussing 
the topics of the day. . . What topics—? The Coronation of Queen 
Victoria—the Mexican War—Jenny Lind—the possible election of 
a neighbor, Benjamin Fitzpatrick, as Vice President of the United 
States! The atmosphere of this part of Alabama in the 1830’s and 
’40’s, had changed greatly from that of the pioneer period. The 
great plantations had brought wealth to many families, and here 
and there in the neighborhood, large mansions of a stately and 
gracious type had been built. The Alexander McKeithen house, 
close to Robinson Springs, with its pillared porch, its lofty rooms 
and beautiful stairway, was a fine example of the style of this time, 
This house was burned when I was a little girl, but I remember it 
very well. Particularly, the beautiful flower garden, laid out in 
intricate, box-bordered beds, with many rare flowers and plants. 
Mrs. Alexander McKeithen was the sister of Dr. Samuel Smith, of 
Prattville, and the aunt of Dr. Eugene Smith, the famous Geologist 
of the University of Alabama. On the other side of Robinson 
Springs, less than a mile away across the creek, was the Claiborne 
Myers home, The Mill. This house, built on a high hill, and com¬ 
manding a splendid view, was also a “show” place of the neigh¬ 
borhood, but it was burned, I think, before the War. The Alex¬ 
ander McKeithen house was never rebuilt, but the Pierces, de¬ 
scendants of the Myers family, did build again on the spot where 
their old home stood—which now has passed out of their hands. 
The. only house of this style and period left standing in our im¬ 
mediate neighborhood, was built by Absolom Jackson, who married 
a daughter of the first Bolling Hall of Ellerslie, and is now in the 
possession of Hines Hall, a great-grandson of this Bolling Hall. 
Phis stately old* home, set in magnificent trees, speaks eloquently 
of the spacious days of the past. Beyond Rocky Mount, in those 
“before the War” days, was Violet Hill, built by the Duncan fam¬ 
ily a very handsome house, which was burned years ago. Leg¬ 
ends of Robert Emmett, who was related to the Duncans, clung 
romantically to this house, whose owners were Catholics, and 
whose descendants now live in Montgomery. Another of the few 
houses of this period that still stands, is as far away as was Violet 
Hill, but it had close connections with this neighborhood, as it 
was the home of Mary McKeithen, who married Frank Pope, the 
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owner of the house. This old house, with its many large rooms, 
and its ball-room on the third floor, is now the home of Mrs. John 
Golson, who as Mrs. Zora Spiers, was a much-loved member of our 
community for many years. The old Long house, near Coosada, 
home of the Long family of this neighborhood, was not so hand¬ 
some as the ones just mentioned, but I remember with pleasure 
its beautifully proportioned rooms, and the fan-light over the hall 
door unique in the architecture of the neighborhood. And there 
was the Reese home, where the Reese family, originally, I think, 
from South Carolina, lived for generations. The old house still 
stands, but no longer in the possession of the Reese family. Near 
Elmore, where Mr. Sarber lives now, there was until recently, a 
very handsome old house, known as the Bugg place—built by a 
familv which now seems extinct. Further on from Elmore, in a 
southern direction, is Huntingdon, the old home of General John 
Archer Elmore, the distinguished Revolutionary soldier, for whom 
the present County of Elmore was named. This house, in its re¬ 
modeled state, now belongs to Mrs. Mary Bellingrath, who was an 
Elmore, and very close to it, in a sadly ruined and neglected state, 
is the old home of Governor Benjamin Fitzpatrick, a larger house 
than Ellerslie and built a little later, but) of similar pioneer style. 
Each and all of these families had their connection with the Church 
and social life of the Robinson Springs neighborhood. These, and 
so many more—of whom, in writing of the Church in Robinson 
Springs, many details were given; the Felders, Fays, Pressleys, 
Cobbs, Dismukes, Whetstones, De Bardelebens, Zeiglers, Sutters, 

Segurs, Louis G. Robinson, and Raymond Robinson (neither of 
whom were related to Eli Robinson), names of families whose 
descendants are many of them with us still, and others of whom a 
solitary grave is the only record. One of these was an early 
settler of Autauga County, Aaron Spivey, whose daughter mar¬ 
ried into the Bibb family. His grave is near Millbrook, and he 
was the great-grandfather of Mrs. Bibb Graves. Not long ago I 
examined a faded little pamphlet—the “Minutes” of a Methodist 
Protestant Conference held at Robinson Springs in 1849, and it 
gave me a thrill to read in its pages of so many familiar, names of 

this neighborhood, of Montgomery, of the State at large. At the 
present time, few people remember what a popular and thriving 
denomination the Methodist Protestant used to be—particularly 
in Maryland, Georgia, and Alabama. Up to twenty-five years ago, 
the Church paper, the Methodist Protestant, was published in Bal- 
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timore—always well-edited and interesting. One of the “Founding 

Fathers” of this denomination, was Lorenzo Dow, the itinerant 

preacher, who was the most famous “Circuit rider” of his time. 

% 

On horseback, with his sprightly little wife, Peggy, mounted on a 
pillion behind him, he made long journeys through Georgia and 
Alabama, and very possibly preached in those early years to the 
people of this neighborhood. His life which ended in 1834, had 
certain points of resemblance to that of Jonathan Edwards. I had 
a fascinating glimpse of his picturesque career through a memoir 
of his life which I read long ago in, the library of my grandfather, 
Charles Edward Crenshaw. This grandfather was also a member 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, often a delegate to the Church 
Conference at Robinson Springs from his home in Lowndes Coun¬ 
ty. Near the close of his life, he and his family lived for some 
years near Coosada, where Mrs. Fletcher Sedberry now lives. A 
Montgomery preacher of the Methodist Protestant Church, who 
was often in Robinson Springs during his long lifetime, was Luther 
Hill, the father of Dr. L. L. Hill, and grandfather of Lister Hill, 
Alabama's Junior U. S. Senator. One of the first sermons I ever 
heard as a child in the Robinson Springs Church, was preached by 
Luther Hill—then a very old man, and very, very deaf. It was a 
very cold day, and he looked very quaint, wrapped in a long 
cloak. . . . 

For a country neighborhood, the Church building at Robinson 
Springs was an unusually handsome one; its membership was 
large and wealthy, and the congregation came from many miles 
distant. . . . There were carriages in plenty—huge affairs, mounted 
on C springs, and curiously upholstered, they survived as relics of 
a past age, in the old coach-houses of the neighborhood in my 
childhood. . . . The traditional negro coachman was an important 
person, and his harness and his horses beyond reproach 1 

Life pursued a very pleasant social round in those days. . . The 
much-talked of hospitality of the Old South existed everywhere. 
Families came to stay a day or two, with children and servants, 
and stayed a month instead. There were gay house-parties for 
young people—guests by river-steamer from Mobile and New 
Orleans, who landed at Washington, below Prattville on the Ala¬ 
bama river—Horseback riding, dances and picnics—all the fun of 
the fair; This last is not an empty phrase! For the first Fair in 
the State, sponsored by the “Alabama Agricultural Association” 
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was held in Robinson Springs, in 1852! The Fair grounds and 
race track were situated on the flat grounds in front of where Mrs. 
Day lives. .The Montgomery paper of that time gave a full ac¬ 
count of the hair, which I read not long ago. . Fancy work, and 
cakes and jam—with special emphasis on the races! Then as now, 
Lowndesboro was noted for thoroughbred horses, and the Dejar- 
nettes and McCurdy's had family connections in this neighborhood. 
The races were particularly exciting to my father, a little boy of 
six, who came to this Fair with his mother, Mrs. Buckner Harris, 
from her home, below Prattville. 

It was about this time—I have no exact date—that the Acad¬ 
emy was planned and built by the citizens of Robinson Springs. 
1 know from Mrs. John Jones that it flourished in the years just 
before the War. The sons of most of the families of the neighbor¬ 
hood were pupils there; some few from a distance—my father's 
older brother, for a short time, before going to college. . The 
Academy—which was still standing in my childhood—was a long, 
rambling building* of one story, with six rooms, and it stood very 
close to the homes of Peyton Bibb and of Dr. Goodwyn, almost 
in front of the now deserted Methodist Episcopal Church—which 
was built, by the way, long after the Methodist Protestant Church. 

After the War, the Academy became the property of Mrs. 
Hails Taylor, a daughter of Dr. Goodwyn, and was sold by her to 
her brother, Albert Goodwyn, who had married Priscilla Tyler. 
He lived there with his wife and three older children, in the years 
of my earliest recollection of Robinson Springs, when my father, 
Joseph Archibald Harris, and his wife who was India Crenshaw, 
had come to live at Thornfield. The Harris, Williamson, and Al¬ 
bert Goodwyn families were Episcopalians and for a time we 
children had our first Sunday School in the Goodwyn home, and, 
so my own recollections of the old Academy are friendly and 
personal, and always to be associated with the catechism! Albert 
Goodwyn, who later on, went to Congress, and was always a 
prominent citizen of this neighborhood, bought the Gilmer cottage, 
on the hill by the Englehardt place, which he, in later years re¬ 
built as the present dwelling now the home of his son, Tyler 
Goodwyn. The Academy became a neglected ruin, and was finally 
destroyed by fire, about the time the Peyton Bibb house was 
burned. 
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The outline of the old pioneer days, and of the later ones of 
progress and prosperity which I have tried to give, was blurred 
and shattered by the Civil War. . . On our Monument in Robinson 
Springs, are the names of the Confederate soldiers who marched out 
with the first Alabama regiments and made records we are proud 
to remember. Hardly a family who did not send two sons! the 
Rolling Hall family of Ellerslie, sent six! The old days of gayety 
and good fortune, and those of heart-break and sorrow, are far in 
the past, but the names on our Monument keep alive our memories 
of the courage and faith and honour that belonged to the men of 
our neighborhood and now is the heritage of their descendants. 

In closing, I wish to say a word of Millbrook, for whose Civic 
Club this paper of neighborhood memories has been written. The 
place and many of the residents, belong by inheritance to the old 
community and neighborhood of Robinson Springs, but it and its 
beginning date back to the early years of the present century. 
My aunt, Mary Louisa Crenshaw, was the wife of Hines Hall, son 
of the second Bolling Hall of Ellerslie, and it was at Ellerslie, 
with its beautiful setting of trees and flowers, and famous box¬ 
woods, that they spent the early years of their married life. The 
land all about was largely the property of the Hall family, and 
when the L & N railroad built the branch line to Prattville, and 
a station and Post Office were to be established a short distance 
from Ellerslie, my aunt was asked to select a name—as she had 
done some time before the little Post Office of Edgewood. She 
always said that the lovely name she chose required no effort—- 
the Mill and the brook, both being present! But she always had 
the spirit and the intuition of an artist, and I like to think of the 
name as an expression of her own beloved and charming person¬ 
ality. . . People came very rapidly to this newly-christened place 
and built homes—the Terry's, the Lebrons, the Blakey’s, the 
Frasiers—and so many more! They have continued to come— 
down to the present day when so many charming homes and in¬ 
teresting people have made the community of Millbrook notable 
as a centre of interest and fellowship. 

I cannot help wishing as I bring this paper to a close that it 
could be possible to even outline the personalities of the people 
who belonged to the old homes—generations of them!—whose 
articulate voices have been silent for so many years. . . Those of 
them that I knew, belong in my memory like a special cavalcade 
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of figures to illustrate the different periods of my life! Some of 
them -many of them—would have been vivid and gracious 
presences in high places, as, in fact, many of them were! I can 
lecall men of exceptional intellect and courtly bearing who were 
not only citizens we were proud of, but also, and more dearly, 
friends and neighbors in our joy and our sorrow. There were 
women of wit and charm and dignity and spirit, and children of 
gayety and promise, who grew up and went away to make good 
that promise in other places in the world. And, in the procession, 
so many who were dear to us because they filled their own niche 
of personal interest in unique and original ways. 

Change is a law of nature as well as of the world—but it 
seems to me that where people have lived and loved and died— 
their birthplace, the scene of their daily life—there, if anywhere, 
something lingers of the people themselves, of their essential spirit, 
which it is beyond the power of time to destroy. . . I felt this very 
strongly not long ago when I went for a drive which circled the 
web of this neighborhood—a beautiful sweep of country ! Elmore, 
Coosada, Millbrook, Grandview, Rocky Mount, and Robinson 
Springs—and the future spread of the web was still in the distance 
—Wetumpka, Montgomery, Prattville—and the road to the end of 
the world! The old stories of places and people seemed intensely 
alive and interesting as I had glimpses of the homes they had 
lived in. . . . bringing the past very close to the present. Eor 
many of you in this Club, a thread goes back to that old time, and 
each of you can weave the present pattern for yourselves! 


MAY HARRIS. 
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THE MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD IN ANTE BELLUM 

TIMES 


By Grace Lewis Miller 


( he author of this article prepared it as a graduate student at the Texas 
Un , C er t! ' e dlrectlon the well known teacher and lecturer, Dr 
t ^ p IS f / £ oulter - Mr . s ' Miller ’ s interest in the subject she chose, is due to 

Citrone1 p h A1 u' T* ! hc J‘ ved w,th her P aren ^ at both Fairhope and 
Citronelle, Ala^ Her late husband. Dr. Herman B. Miller, was a native of 

M 1SS °iu-i, an > d Captam ln the U S - Ar ™y Medical Corps of World War I 
EdTtoO S Pr6Sent addreSS ^ SS Vandeventer Place, St. Louis, 8. Mo'. 


The story of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad is interesting and 
important beyond the significance of this road in the United States 
public transportation system today. It includes the major ele¬ 
ments of a success story, from the first almost fantastic idea conceived 
in the mind of one man a little more than a century ago, to con¬ 
nect by railroad the sleepy city of Mobile on the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Mississippi Valley near the mouth of the Ohio River’ 
proposing also to extend this line to the city of St. Louis. The 
story begins with the visions and faith of one man. It continues 
by including the efforts of many others in different parts of the 
country, each having different objects and ambitions, yet all of 
them possessing in common a willingness to cooperate for gaining 
a desired end^ Perhaps it illustrates as well as any story could 
ow to Get Things Done in Big Business.” However sound the 
project of a man of vision may be, or persevering his efforts in 
behalf of its execution, his dreams are not likely to become reality 
without resort to the sometimes high-handed methods of a ruthless 
business operator, nor without winning in addition, advantages to 
ie gained oniy through the influence of a wise and ambitious 
po ltician. These three types, visionary, business operator, and politician, 
are featured conspicuously in the Mobile and Ohio story in the 

persons of M. J. D. Baldwyn of Mobile, Darius Holbrook of New 
York, and Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 


The most interesting part of the Mobile and Ohio story begins 
when politics opens the door and United States government 
patronage steps upon the stage. When the Mobile and Ohio Rail¬ 
road with the Illinois Central became the beneficiaries of a land 
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.grant to aid in their construction (finally passed in the U. S. Sen¬ 
ate, September 17, 1850), railroad history for all time was made. 
Here commenced a cycle of government patronage in land grants, 
lavished thenceforward with great generosity on railroads in all 
parts of the country. 

The land received by the Mobile and Ohio was valued at ap¬ 
proximately two million dollars—a sum said to be sufficient in that 
day to “iron” the road. However modest this sum may seem in 
these times of fantastic billions allotted to public works, in the 
little city of Mobile, with her 20,000 inhabitants (5,000 of them 
slaves), it meant then the difference betAveen success and defeat 
of the railroad project which was to lift her from a definite state 
of decay. From the panic of 1837 and for some time before that, 
Mobile’s importance as a commercial center had been diminishing. 
Each successive year had brought marked change in the character 
of her trade, and she was being transformed from “one of the most 
active commercial cities of the South into a mere depot for the 
storage and transshipment of cotton bales.” 1 

In the year 1838, Mr. Baldwyn first expressed his idea for 
promoting the road which was to extend from Mobile, north to 
Cairo and St. Louis. It is said that he went around the city of 
Mobile for some years with maps under his arm and estimate 
sheets in his pockets, trying to convince Mobile business men that 
a railroad between these points would improve the prosperity of 
iheii city as it furnished a more practical means of transportation 
than the steamboat did plying the Mississippi River and landing 
cargoes at New Orleans. 2 Perhaps no one in Mobile would have 
lent a serious ear to his proposals nor become interested to the 
point of active cooperation in the railroad project if there had not 
been then abroad all over the South a dawning consciousness that 
something must be done to offset the waning prosperity of her 
cities—something done to meet the North on terms approaching 
equality in business competition. After the Memphis Convention 


*J* D. B. DeBow, ed., The Commercial Reviezv of the South and West, (here¬ 
inafter referred to as DeBow’s Review ), Vol. VII, No. 4 (N. S. Vol I No 4) 
{Oct. 1849), p. 374. 

2 Erwin Craighead, Mobile Pact and Tradition (Mobile, 1930). 
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in 1845, they were convinced that nothing could be so promptly 
effective as the embrace of the strong arms of the railroad to offset 
this present tendency to decline. 

At this convention, attention was focused on the necessity 
for more railroads in the South, especially connecting the South 
Atlantic ports Avith the Mississippi River Valley. Apparently, the 
convention speech of Lieutenant Matthew Maury made a great 
impression which the Alabamians might well heed. The most 
striking figures he gave were those on United States exports—• 
valued at one hundred million dollars, with fifty four million 
annually from New Orleans. 3 

Even though they were now convinced of the necessity to do 
something about their economic position, it seems that Southerners 
in general feared that the convention proposals “would terminate 
in one vast political machine, charged with disastrous results to 
the public. Some scheme of western empire was at the bottom 
of it ... . In spite of these fears, forward thinkers in Alabama 
knew that her people were groaning under burdens of debt while 
resources were undeveloped and her principal city and only seaport 
was falling into decay. 

A public meeting was held in Mobile February 11, 1847. The 
purpose was to launch the proposed Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
A flattering report of this meeting was given in DeBow’s Review for 
March: 


The project of connecting the City of Mobile with the 
Mississippi at the junction of the Ohio River, by railroad 
to the City of St. Louis, proposed by Mr. J. I). Baldwyn, 
Esq., has commanded the serious consideration of the citi¬ 
zens of Mobile at which great enthusiasm was displayed, 
and a committee of fifty-six ... of the most influential 
gentlemen of Mobile and the states of Alabama and Mis¬ 
sissippi appointed to adopt means for obtaining all neces¬ 
sary information, and for accomplishing a preliminary 
survey and estimate for the route. 5 


*DeBow‘s Review , Vol.-Ill, No. 6 (.June, 1847), p. 557. 
i Ibid., Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1846), p. 8. 

Vol. HI. No. 4 (April, 1847), p. 328. 
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Some facts relative to the proposed road are briefly as follows: 
Commencing at Mobile, the projected route extended almost di¬ 
rectly north, passing through comparatively level lands which 
divided the waters of the Mississippi River from those of the 
Tombigbee and the Tennessee Rivers, through the southwestern 
portion of Alabama, the eastern and northeastern parts of Missis¬ 
sippi, the western districts of Tennessee and the southwestern 
corner of Kentucky, to the Mississippi River at or near the junction 
of the Ohio. At this point, it was suggested that the trains should 
cross the Mississippi by a steam ferry similar to that over the 
Susquehanna on the line of railroad between Baltimore and Phila¬ 
delphia, and then continue on the extended road, running along 
the west bank of the Mississippi, to St. Louis. The distance from 
Mobile to the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio would be about 
440 miles; from there to St. Louis, 150—making a total of 590 
miles. It was supposed that, once the road was provided for, the 
citizens of St. Louis would be anxious to “partake of the advan¬ 
tages of a railroad communication and be ready to meet it with a 
railroad from their city.” 0 

No route could have better natural advantages than the pro¬ 
posed Mobile and Ohio. Within 80 or 100 miles of Mobile, the 
country was comparatively level, sandy, and “very favorable for 
railroad making, covered with yellow pine of matchless height 
and straightness.” 7 In Mississippi, there were prairies five to ten 
miles wide and thirty miles long, and in Tennessee, so many de¬ 
sirable routes it was difficult to select one. Out of the pine belt, 
there was an abundance of other timber—locust, water oak, sassa¬ 
fras and cypress and cedar for superstructure. Judging from the 
cost of roads with similar roadbeds, the roughly estimated cost of 

road formation . . . was not over $2,500 per mile. Further 
north, where frost in wintertime was to be taken into ac¬ 
count, not over $4,000 

Preparation of roadbed 100 miles, cost $ 2,500 $ 250,000 
Preparation of road bed 340 miles, cost 4,000 1,360,000 

Superstructure 440 miles, cost _ 10,000 4,440,000 


“Ibid.. 320 
'Ibid. 
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To this amount may be added $1,000 for right of way, 
turnouts, water stations, depots, locomotives, cars and 
contingencies, making a grand total of $7,050,000 to place 
a road from Mobile to the Ohio River in a working con¬ 
dition. 8 

The writer of the report, Mr. Lewis Troost, stated that this might 
be a high estimate, but best have it so than too low (The following 
year’s figures prove Mr. Troost correct, as the actual expenses were 
less than present estimate). 

Detailed information relative to the progress made through 
the year of 1848, in the development of the Mobile and Ohio plans, 
is also found in a report by John Childe, Chief Engineer, to Sydney 
Smith, President, dated Columbus, Kentucky, January 5, 1849. 
This report was published in pamphlet form and DeBow reprinted 
it in his Review in several installments, beginning July, 1849, featured 
under “Progress in the Southern States.” 0 In this report, it is 
interesting to observe how the enthusiastic writer was still finding 
it necessary to convince his public that it was going to be much 
more economical to tranport heavy freight by railroad to the fine 
harbor of Mobile than to ship by the usual route to New Orleans 
by steamboat. Very convincing are his arguments, especially as 
he states that throughout the whole route, there would be a de¬ 
scending grade to the point where the heavy freight was transport¬ 
ed ; most striking are the figures on cost of insurance for products 
shipped by railroad—without the many perils of’ river travel, and 
longer time taken shipping by boats the insurance rates are 
amazingly cheaper. 

Some of the facts quoted from Mr, Childe’s report concern 
the expense for operating the proposed railroad as well as for its 
construction. By this time a partial reconnaissance was made by 
“four efficient parties of surveyors who were running lines to de¬ 
termine the best location for the right of way.” The State of 
Tennessee was the first to bestow a charter and also to aid in the 
enterprise with a subscription of $600,000; the legislature of Ala- 


Hbid., 330. 

°Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 1 (July 18, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 1, N. S.) P. 89. 
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bama soon afterward passed an act incorporating the company 
with a capital of ten million dollars; then Mississippi and Ken¬ 
tucky granted rights-of-way and an extension of all the charter 
privileges pertaining to the company tinder an act of incorporation 
in Alabama. 

In May last (May, 1848) books were opened in Mobile 
for subscriptions of the capital stock and in twenty days 
the sum of $600,000 was subscribed in that city. The com¬ 
pany then organized by election of president and di¬ 
rectors. 10 

That this would be the longest railroad in the United States under 
a single charter 11 must have been impressive information to a prospec¬ 
tive investor; also that the general surface of the country was so 
singularly adapted to “favorable construction that the route need 
vary little from an airline connecting its termini.” 32 In addition to 
everything being favorable to the construction of a railroad, the 
report said that, although there was very little stone fit for ma¬ 
sonry, bricks and timber were everywhere available along the 
route. Other interesting facts relative to right-of-way and con¬ 
struction were that the gradients and curves were going to be of 
such easy passage that the speed and effective power of the loco¬ 
motive engines might be much greater than on any other road in 
the United States. 13 Going south there were no gradients to ex¬ 
ceed thirty feet per mile; north, none over forty feet; and the 
shortest curve was not less than 1,432 feet radius. With such 
natural advantages, the possibility to draw on the immense amount 
of traffic north and south now passing over the Mississippi River 
and its northern and eastern tributary valleys, the readers were 
reminded that there could be no apology for building any other 
than a permanent first class road, as good as the best in the north¬ 
eastern states. 14 


10 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 4, (October, 1849) (Vol. No. 4, N. S.), p. 374. 
u The italics are mine. 

12 DeBow’s Review, Vol. VII, No. 4 (October, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 4 N. S.), 
p. 374. 

13 Ibid. } Vol. VII, No. 1 (July, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 1, N. S.), p. 89. 
u Ibid. 
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The benefits of a road in the country it traverses, especially 
to the agriculturists of western Kentucky, Tennessee, northern 
Mississippi and Alabama, were pointed out: they could crop their 
fields and place their products in the Mobile market 12 to 20 days 
earlier than the farmers along the Ohio could. On the other hand, the 
railroad would supply the planters of Alabama and Mississippi with 
fresh provisions directly from the North in all seasons over an average 
distance of 200 to 400 miles as against 1500 to 1800 via the Mississippi 
River. In September, 1839, under “Internal Improvements,” DeBow’s 
Review dwelt on the significance of events and developments else¬ 
where in the Western Hemisphere, pointing out the need for im¬ 
proved facilities of commercial intercourse, especially the necessity 
for more railroads. With the promise of new and extended com¬ 
merce in the Gulf, the application of steam to ocean navigation, 
the growing importance of our possessions in Oregon, and the 
large territory acquired by the Mexican War, it was imperative 
that our government establish without delay some more safe and 
expeditious means of communicating with that country; and to 
these observations, editor DeBow added, “a few years will witness 
the completion of an unbroken avenue from ocean to ocean, either 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or some other favorable 
point. m5 

The city of Mobile’s superior harbor and general location 
recommended her over New Orleans, as a proper terminus for a 
railroad. 


Depth of water at ports on the north gulf shore: feet 

Galveston _ 

New Orleans (mouth of Mississippi River)____ 15 

Mobile (by recent survey) _ 20% 

Pensacola _ 22 

Apalachicola _ 16 


A, careful survey, moreover, indicated that the Mobile harbor was 
gradually deepening, and A. D. Bache, superintendent of the coast 
survey station, in a report dated September 5, 1848, guaranteed the 
suitability of Mobile Bay over any other harbor on the Gulf. 16 


''Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 3 (September, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 3, N. S.), pp. 268-269. 
™Ibid. t Vol. VII, No. 6 (December, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 6 N. S.) p. 537. 
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It was sheltered and capacious and the largest class of cotton 
vessel drawing nineteen to twenty feet could enter with safety, 
while vessels drawing 11 or 12 feet could come directly to the 
wharves. Other considerations favoring the development of Mo¬ 
bile were her climate and superior healthfulness: She was not 
subject to inundations from a height above sea level, had a sandy 
sloping soil and a subsoil good for gardens; her fish and vegetable 
markets were the best in the South; and 

During an epidemic, strangers who are only liable to if, 
can avoid its influence by an hour’s drive to the country 
on the sandhills. She has abundant, fresh, pure drinking 
water and her streets, falling toward the river, can be 
kept clean.” 17 

The above facts provide an interesting retrospective view of 
the City of Mobile. The enthusiasm and vision of the Mobile and 
Ohio promoters are also cast upon the screen of consciousness 
when we read figures relative to the supposed enhancement of 
value of land adjacent to the proposed road. These figures set 
down on paper and printed for public consumption make a good 
appearance, while suggestions for cooperation of local laboring 
people along the road indicate that the Mobile and Ohio promoters 
were advanced thinkers in the sociological sphere. 

Are the people of the country adjacent.to the route sufficiently 
numerous and in condition to make the road in the next five 
years?—Could they all be induced to unite in contributing to the 
work by taking stock in proportion, respectively, to their taxable 
property, real and personal— 

The road would be completed in two and one half years 
instead of five or longer, using not less than 78,000 men, 
white and black, living within two tiers of counties on 
the route. About 63,000 are in the condition of laborers 
while the other 15,000 are occupied in professional or mer¬ 
cantile callings, as landed proprietors or gentlemen of for¬ 
tune and leisure—each and all able to pay for the labor of 
others. An average of 13,200 days’ work of men and 


17 1 bid. 
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5,000 of horses per mile may be required to complete the 
road; total, 6,072,000 days’ work of men and 2,300,000 
days’ work of horses. . . , The manual portion being* less 
than one-eighth of the present country contiguous to the 
route of the railroad for two and one half years. Let then 
the local and laboring people with their cattle build the 
roadway, permanent fixtures, and lay the track; and the 
15,000 other citizens who hold and control capital 
furnish the iron and machinery. This will be a simple 
application of the principle of associate labor of men and 
capital, which has been so vastly beneficial to the northern 
and middle states; the fruits of which are honorable and 
useful employment common interests, prosperity, and hap¬ 
piness to all classes of the people .... The work of mak¬ 
ing the road belongs to the people who are to reap the 
benefit. 18 

Later DeBow gave a Tabular View of probable business for one year: 

Local Trade 


100 passengers per day, each way, average half distance 

73,000 a $6 ___ 

300,000 bushels wheat, average half distance a 10c_ 

500,000 bushels corn, average half distance a 10c ... 

350,000 bales cotton a $1.50 ________ 

20,000 tons freight both ways 3.00 _____ 

Through Trade 


438,000 

30,000 

50,000 

525,000 

60,000 


25,000 passengers each way or 6S-V 2 per day 50,000.-$10.00 $ 500,000 

330,000 barrels flour- .50 115^000 

86,500 tons: beef - .60 54,000 

3,200 tons: bacon - 5.00 16*000 

630,000 sacks corn ......12^ 78,750 

227,000 kegs lard .. .20 45,400 

156,000 pids .lead - .20 3L200 

10,000 tons all other down freight . 55.00 50,000 

30,000 tons up freight - '5.00 150,000 


$1,103,000 


18 Ibid Vol. VII, No. 1 (July, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 1 N. S.), p. 91. 
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Mail transportation ._....... 94,000 

$1,132,250 

TOTAL ESTIMATED RECEIPTS .... $2,235,250 


Expenses 

Transportation: 73,000 passengers for half distance and 50,000 
for whole distance equals 85,000 carried 470 miles or 40,655,- 
000 passengers carried one mile, which at $0.84 per pas¬ 
senger, the actual cost on B & O, exclusive of horsepower, is $341,502.00 

t Transportation of freight estimated in tons equal 258,425 tons 
carried 470 miles or 121,459,750 tons caried one mile, which 


at .663 per ton is -_________ 805,273.14 

TOTAL EXPENSE _______ $1,146,780.14 

TOTAL NET INCOME ....... $1,088,469.86 


All of which is equal to 15^4 per cent on a capital of seven 
millions. 19 

DeBow says that relative to through travel and freight 
transportation no figures had ever been kept on the number of 
passengers annually arriving by steamboat in New Orleans from 
points above the mouth of the Ohio River. Any conclusions would 
be based solely on conjecture. The number of aggregate arrivals 
and departures exceeded 40,000 per annum. The completion of 
the railroad would afford the traveller destined for the Gulf a 
choice between the following: 

From Cairo to New Orleans by boat 


1,012 miles — 84 to 96 hours_$15.00 fare 

Direct to Mobile by railroad 

470 miles — 24 hours ___ 10.00 

Diference saved 

542 miles — 60 to 72 hours _ 5.00 20 


“Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 6 (December, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 6, N. S.) p. 536. 
20 'Ibid Vol. VII, No. 5 (November, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 5, N. S.) p. 459. 
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The Mobile and Ohio Railroad must therefore, when 
finished, inevitably attract and monopolize the whole of 
this immense travel. Not only this, but thousands who are 
deterred from visiting! the Gulf by the perils of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River navigation would avail themselves of the 
existence of railroad facilities to enjoy the delightful win¬ 
ter climate of the tropics. The tide of travel between New 
York and the West Indies and Mexico would tend more 
and more to the route of 1 this road, as the different lines 
of railroad now progressing north and east of Cincinnati 
should be completed. . . , Could this road compete favor¬ 
ably with the Mississippi River in the transporttion of 
heavy freight? 31 

Exact figuies are given from roads already in operation and also 
relative to the ratio at Boston, including from 37 per cent to 70 
per cent increase in value of real and personal estate in Boston. 

About 240 miles north of Mobile, in the main line, it would 
meet the Decatur and Tuscumbia railroad, which would be nearly 
due west of the western terminus of this line. Extending the De¬ 
catur and Tuscumbia then westwardly only about 35 miles, a con¬ 
nection would be formed with the Tennessee Valley and north 
Alabama a section now completely cut off from all intercourse 
except by the tedious and dangerous navigation around by the 
Tennessee and Ohio River—thus connecting the waters of the 
Tennessee River with those of the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. 
At the distance of 225 miles from Mobile, a connection with the 
Memphis and LaGrange could be formed by a lateral branch of 
not more than 30 miles. Products to be hauled: cotton, grain, 
stock, iron, coal, and marble. 

DeBow’s fourth installment of Mr. Childe’s Mobile and Ohio 
report summarized the superior advantages of the railroad over 
every other mode of transportation and called attention to the ad¬ 
vantages from a military point of view. It included also a resume 
of probable business in one year; also a statement relative to 
possible income from transportation of the mail at $200 per mile, 
which would yield a revenue of $94,000 per annum. 22 


* l Ibid. 

- 2 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 6 (December, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 6, N. S.), p. 536. 
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The fears and apprehensions of all Southerners are sounded 
in references like this one: Over a signature “Alabama” one 
writer advised that with such 

varied and extraordinary advantages for commerce, manu¬ 
facturing, mining, ship building, timber-getting, etc., it’ is 
not to be wondered that Alabama is beginning to direct 
her attention to the advisability of diversifying her pur¬ 
suits. . . . The accumulation of wealth which has been 
going on, but which has been regularly invested in the 
purchase of Negroes is now being stayed from that direc¬ 
tion and turned toward other . . . pursuits. 33 

The Mobile and Ohio promotion, with the hopeful plans and 
carefully worked-out tables of income and expense and excellent 
paper profits, succeeded in having a bill brought up in Congress, 
proposing the grant of a right-of-way as early as January 31, 1849. 24 
This bill, stating that the Mobile and Ohio had entered more than 
a million of stock, but couldn’t commence building until a right- 
of-way was granted, was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, but the bill was not acted on favorably. Exactly eleven 
months later, December 31, 1849, Representative Foote of Missis¬ 
sippi gave notice of his intention to ask leave to introduce a bill 
to grant a right-of-way to the Mobile and Ohio railroad company— 
to aid its construction; this bill was read twice, then referred again 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 25 

Thus affairs stood in the winter of 1849. As all the promo- 
lion-talk, tables and surveys showed, what the railroad needed 
now was some force from the outside to bring to it the necessary 
breath of life, that is, money or its equivalent. Fortunately, this force 
was supplied through the person of Stephen A. Douglas. Here 
was. a man with remarkable appreciation of the possibilities for 
national development through increased transportation and com¬ 
munication facilities. Here also was a young and influential 
politician with a similar railroad project near his heart, a railroad 


2 *Ibid„ Vol. VII, No. 2 (August, 1849) (Vol. I, No. 2, N. S.) pp. 165-166. 
24 Congressional Globe, Vol. 20, 30th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 409-410. 
2 *Ibid., Vol. 21, 31st Congress, 1st Session, pp. 93-94. 
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project also still on paper, waiting for the breath of life. His was 
an older project, not so clean-cut a one—but fortunately for the 
Mobile and Ohio—intending to be built from the Ohio River, north 
toward Rake Michigan. This road was first called the Central , later, 
the Illinois Central; the first terminus was Chicago. Apparently the 
same Thirty-first Congress which referred the Mobile and Ohio bill to 
the Committee on Public Lands had put aside also a bill asking for a 
grant to the Illinois road. In The Eve of Conflict , an unusually fine 
biography of Douglas, George Fort Milton, the author, tells “How 
to Pass a Railroad Bill” and exactly where Stephen A. Douglas 
came into the Mobile and Ohio picture. This is how it was done:— 

Geographically, Illinois was the key state in mid-western rail¬ 
road development. Even so, out of the widespread “internal im¬ 
provement fever” of the 30’s she had only one railroad—the 
Northern Cross—running from Naples to Springfield. Other rail¬ 
road promotional activity had centered in the southern part of the 
state, encouraged mainly by Darius Holbrook, a New York specu¬ 
lator. Holbrook's interests revolved more specifically around a 
grand scheme to develop a city called Cairo, situated at the con¬ 
fluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Through Senator 
Breese of Illinois he sought large Federal land grants to aid his 
company in the construction of a central railroad running north 
from Cairo, his metropolis on paper, to the town of Galena, center 
of Illinois' lead mining activity. 

Meanwhile there had been a gradual shifting of the population 
and wealth of Illinois toward the north; by 1850, as a result of 
this shift, antagonism was developing between the two sections of 
the state. Senator Douglas knew that nothing could eliminate 
this unfortunate sectional division more promptly than the con¬ 
struction of a central railroad. Such a road, moreover, would serve 
as a stimulus to the whole nation, especially if it could be con¬ 
nected at the Ohio River with a road like the projected Mobile and 
Ohio, thus forming a connection between the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Douglas was fired with ambition for his state to enjoy the 
benefits from such a grand railroad scheme. Being a wise politi¬ 
cian he knew that to “impart nationality” to the whole project and 
secure Northern and Eastern votes, the states must be the beneficiary 
of any prospective Federal land grant, not private promoters. He 
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injected also the idea that the City of Chicago should be the 
northern terminus of the Central railroad instead of the town of 
Galena. Douglas had large holdings in Chicago real estate; how¬ 
ever, he need not necessarily be suspected of serving personal in¬ 
terests as he threw his energies into the work of securing the 
passage of this bill. He was a man of vision, and the city of Chi- 
cago, from her natural advantages, was destined, in any case, to be 
one of the greatest cities in the country. 

In the Thirtieth Congress a Central bill had been attacked 
by Senators King of Alabama and Davis of Mississippi, mainly on 
the grounds of constitutionality. Even so, it passed the Senate, 
although failing in the House. Then Douglas began to lay plans 
to insure its success in the next Congress. He must use now what 
means he could to overcome Eastern jealousy; he had also the 
Holbrook cabal to defeat. Nothing seems to have served more 
surely to inspire him than the discovery that an engrossing clerk 
had been bribed by them to smuggle into the Acts of the Illinois 
Legislature, certain clauses providing for a transfer to themselves, 
of any rights the State might secure in behalf of the Central road. 

Douglas knew that Senators King and Davis adhered to the 
“doctrine of instructions.” Therefore, in order to avoid their con- 
tined opposition in Washington, he quietly visited Mobile, where 
the ambitious but almost bankrupt Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
Company had their headquarters. Here he proposed to the di¬ 
rectors that they re-finance their project through a similar grant 
°f Federal lands as he was seeking for his state. They jumped 
at the chance he offeied, set to work and secured proper instruc¬ 
tions from the Mississippi and Alabama legislatures. 

Back in Washington again, Douglas was able to force Hol¬ 
brook to release his claims on the possible Federal grant to Illinois. 
He then introduced the Illinois Central bill while at the same time 
the Mississippi and Alabama legislators urged similar grants for 
the Mobile and Ohio road. Only by wise manipulation and ju¬ 
dicious deferment did the railroad bill avoid defeat. It is said that 
in the House alone there were fifty members wishing to speak to 
the question, and that complete failure was avoided only by an 
early motion that the House go into a Committee of the Whole 
on the slavery question. Finally when it again appeared at the head of 
the calendar, September 17, 1850, the railroad bill was passed by a 
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majority of only three votes. Douglas had had to defeat Eastern 
Whigs and Democrats, jealous Indiana and Ohio interests, and Hol¬ 
brook s cabal; his work may indeed be viewed as a good example of 
how to pass a railroad hill" 

I 

The value of Senator Douglas’ services were summarized then in 
the Railroad Journal by H. V\ Poor. Mr. Poor’s remarks are here 
quoted in part: 


We are gratified to see that this bill, granting lands in 
aid of these important roads, has passed Congress and 
become a law. It grants all sections of land for the whole 
length of the two roads, which is not far from a thousand 
miles, provided they can be found within 15 miles of the 
line of the road. 


Poor dwelt on the attractive features of the straight-line com¬ 
munication between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico and 
the possibility now, of bringing products of the tropics and the 
higher northern latitudes within close proximity. He succinctly 
lemarked that the line here is identical with that of the direction 
of trade and must ever constitute one of the great channels be¬ 
tween the extremes of the Union. He stated also, what was per¬ 
fectly true. Without this grant these roads could not have been built 
for many years . With it, their early construction was certain. Poor’s 
remarks provoke visions of the country as it was then, as he called 
attention to the condition that these roads would traverse sections 
of the country “far removed from navigable waters,” sections 
which for the want of suitable means of transportation had but 
little attention and were but thinly peopled though of great fertility, 
lie called attention to the effect of the steam engine, acting now as a 
“stimulant” to the people among whom it is introduced; also to 
Mobile’s new importance as a seaport; and he added prophetically, 
“The country will reap a much greater benefit from these roads 
than the value of the grant which has secured their construction.” 1 " 


^George F. Milton, Eve of Conflict, pp. 8-11. 

27 DeBow’s Review, Vol. IX, No. 6 (November, 1850) (Vol III No 5 N S ) 
p. 551. ’ * ’ 
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Some of the details of the land grant bill, as it passed the 
Senate, May 3, 1850, by a vote of 26 to 14, and the House, Septem¬ 
ber 17, by 101 to 73, are as follows: In the states of Illinois, 
Mississippi and Alabama, a right-of-way was granted through 
public lands for the construction of a railroad which was to extend 
from the western end of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, to Mo¬ 
bile, via Cairo, with one branch to Dubuque, Iowa, and another 
to Chicag‘ 0 . On each side of the right-of-way alternate sections 
of public land extending back from the road six miles were to be 
set aside by the Federal Government. The states were to have 
the evenly numbered sections while the odd-numbered ones were 
to be sold to private parties at double the usual minimum govern¬ 
ment price (the object here being to offset constitutional objec¬ 
tion and to win. support from different interests). In case some 
of the sections along the proposed route had been taken up already, 
it was possible to go back from the right-of-way nine miles, in¬ 
stead of six, in establishing the claims. In this whole arrangement 
the implications of lobbying, log-rolling and political bargaining 
are many, and in the final analysis, votes cast in favor of the rail¬ 
road bill represented from all sections of the country. 28 Probably 
none but a consummate politician like Stephen A. Douglas could 
have succeeded in such a complicated situation. 

As has been said before, when this bill finally passed, it became 
a kind of landmark in United States history. Henceforward, rail¬ 
road promoters and groups with sufficient, influence were able to 
secure lavish grants of public lands to assist in the construction of 
railroads. The Illinois Central-Mobile and Ohio grant was unique 
in that the public lands were here given to the respective, states, 
rather than to the corporations or groups promoting the roads, as 
became the more general practice later on. 

h he records of Cong'ressional debates are devoid of details 
indicating the tremendous importance of the issues then at stake. 
Likewise, the South’s leading newspaper, New Orleans Picayune, leaves 
the reader almost completely uninformed about the land grant 
which was going to be so 1 favorable to the prosperity of her sister 
city of the Gulf Coast. About all that can be found in its columns 


2S Paul Wallace Gates, “The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization 
Work,” Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. 32, Cambridge, 1934, pp. 41-43. 
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is a brief but interesting resume in the issue of September 23, 1850, 
in the popular column “Letter from Mobile.” 


The absence of general comment or recognition in the Picayune’s 
official “Washington Letter” when the bill was passed in the Sen¬ 
ate can be excused considering what else was going on in the nation 
at this time. Under the date of July 17, (the day the railroad grant 
passed the Senate), New Orleans Picayune’s long and detailed “Letter 
from Washington” satisfied popular demand in reader interest: 


We have had a long but irrelevant speech of Mr. Ben¬ 
ton on the Texas Boundary; pretty much after the fashion 
of those delivered by him in 1844, when he was a violent 
opponent of the annexation of Texas; and maintained that 
her boundaries exceeded the Nueces. Mr. Webster will 
today speak in favor of the Compromise bill, and make a 
past pathetic appeal to the Senate to pass at this juncture . 

... he has the floor at 12 o’clock and though the ther¬ 
mometer will scarcely be below ninety, will speak to a full 
senate and an admiring country. 

Other news with first claim on public interest at this time 
was the death of President Zachary Taylor, the selection of Mr. 
Fillmore s cabinet and General Taylor’s elaborate funeral. At this 
time also, in the space usually given over to occurrences of national 
importance were descriptions of scenes in Congress as votes were 
cast for the admission of California. 29 These columns are also full 
of news of the Great Fire in San Francisco, while in September 
the Washington Letter” gives a description of the pretentious 
plans for a suitable memorial to the late President. 


An earlier “Letter from Mobile” had read briefly: 


Dear Picayune: 

You see how fast and well our railroad projects are 
going ahead; the first 33 miles of the Ohio road will be 
traversed by steam on the first of the coming June. . . . The 


20 New Orleans Picayune, September 21, 1850. 
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road directors advertise a grading of 56 miles and for one 
hundred and five miles of rails to be made of Alabama 
iron. 30 

The building of the Mobile and Ohio half of the grand Lakes- 
to-Gulf artery covers a period of approximately 10 years. Actual 
construction is said to have begun February 1, 1851, when Mr. 
Baldwyn cut down a pine tree at the northeast corner of Royal 
and Lipscomb Streets in Mobile. On December 1, 1851, an act 
was approved: 

accepting the lands' given by the United States to aid in 
construction from the City of Mobile to the Ohio River. 
Lands so granted should vest in complete title to the Mo¬ 
bile and Ohio Railroad Company, for the purpose set forth 
in the act of Congress. As soon as the company should 
have executed and delivered to the governor a sufficient 
bond faithfully to use the lands for the purpose of its 
donation. 31 

An act of December 2, 1851, repealed that part of a previous act 
authorizing Mobile to raise $300,000 by taxation for benefit of the 
. Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and granted authority instead to levy 
a tax on all real estate within the city at 2 per cent, for five, years, 
provided that persons who had personally subscribed to the stock 
of the railroad should, for all sums above 20 per cent, be allowed 
to deduct the same from taxes collectible under this act. The 
railroad itself was also allowed to anticipate the last two years' 
taxes by issuing bonds at a rate of interest not to exceed 8 per 
cent per annum to be redeemed by the taxes collected for the two 
years in question. 83 

There is some discrepancy in the dates given for the comple¬ 
tion' of the earliest stretches of the road. The first locomotive is 
said to have been delivered December 27, 1851. It was named Citron- 


30 Ibid ., September 5, 1850. 

81 Owen,, Thomas M., History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biogra* 
phy. Chicago, 1921, p. 1016. 

“IMd. DeBow f s Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (February, 1853), p. 166. 
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elle, after the town of that name; by July 23, 1852, trains ran to and 
from Citronelle on regular schedule. The 33 miles between Citron- 
elle and Mobile were completed at a cost of $13,318 per mile. 

In the report of Sydney Smith, president, dated October 16, 
1851, he said that by the end of the year 1849, the full stretch to 
the Buckatunna River was finished. This was 70 miles from Mo¬ 
bile and 8% miles from the Mississippi boundary. “During the 
present year (1851) a re-survey of the whole of the Eastern Mis¬ 
sissippi route and a careful re-estimate” -were made. In Mississippi, 
there would be 203% miles in three counties. Of the right-of-way 
north of Citronelle, 234 miles were “ready for gradation.” The 
amount of capital necessary for local work of clearing, grubbing, 
masonry, grading, bridges, station buildings, and laying of track 
amounted to $2,236,576; the cost of iron rails at 65 pounds per 
yard, and the spikes, switches, engines, cars and repair shop 
machinery, $2,074,800. This made a total of $4,311,376 or an aver¬ 
age of $18,261 per mile. 

Some interesting figures relative to the “Resources Relied 
upon for Construction of the Road,” published January 1853, are 
as follows i 33 


1. Tax on real estate in Mobile, 2 per cent for 5 years..$1,000,000 

2. Mississippi subscriptions, which reached in May 1852_ 1,000,000 

3. Tennessee subscriptions up to June 1852 ___ 650,000 

4. Sale of town site 13 miles from Mobile ...... 20,000 

5. Estimated value of another site ______ 30,000 


$2,000,000 

Add 33 miles of road finished ...-....... 500,000 


$3,000,000 

Additional county subscriptions in Tennessee and Kentucky 
swell the total to $5,000,000. This amount is required for 
superstructure, exclusive of iron and machinery. For the 
iron and machinery, the following resources are relied 
upon: 

Tennessee bonds as per act of the Legislature of that 

state (Alabama) .....$ 956,000 


33 DeBow’s Review , Vol. XIV, No. 2 (February 1853), p, 166. 
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Lands from U. S. Government, 1,000,000 acres worth 

when the road is completed ......— $3,000,000 

$3,956,000 

The next year, 1854, the Mobile and Ohio went abroad for 
money. Her representative, William R. Hallet, sold six millions 
in bonds in London and while in England he bought 8,000 tons of 
rails. In 1854 also, the State of Alabama granted $400,000 as a 
loan to the company. On July 4th, the road being completed to 
Winchester, Alabama, a grand celebration was held at that place. 34 

Twenty-one months from the date of breaking ground in the 
State of Tennessee, 118.92 of the right-of-way had been prepared 
in four counties; four-fifths of the earth-work was completed and 
less than 25 miles of grading was still to be done. 35 

The seventh annual Report (1855) announced, among other 
interesting facts, that “three-fourths of the road is graded and ready 
to receive the iron track." 36 In commenting on the report, DeBow 
adds, 

There is something grand in the idea of a city, with the 
comparatively limited wealth and population of Mobile, 
embarking so boldly in this great enterprise for connect¬ 
ing the Gulf of Mexico with the Ohio and . vast regions 
beyond it. 37 

The report promised that this connection would be accomplished 
in two years. Although the time was somewhat longer than pre¬ 
viously anticipated, progress and prospects of the whole Mobile 
and Ohio project must have been enough to really stir the imagina¬ 
tion. By 1857, the promised increase in value of Mobile property 
was'a reality. Not long before, the city was languishing in a sure 
and progressive decline, but now real estate commanded high 


S4 Craighead, Erwin, Mobile Fact and Tradition. Mobile, 1930, p. 193. 
^De Bow’s Revieiv, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, (March, 1855), p. 408. 
m Ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 3 (September, 1855), p. 355. 

3,7 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, No. 5 (November, 1857), p. 486. 
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prices and new industries were functioning. There was a paper 
mill and a shoe factory, and the Mobile Dry Dock Company 
launched “the first fine boat, a steamboat of large capacity.” 38 
Developing Mobile as a prosperous center for ship building, with 
her fine waterfront facilities and immense amount of superb timber 
in the near neighborhood, seems to have been the most favorite of 
all of Mr. Baldwyn’s, fond hopes for his native city and one of the 
most important objects in all the efforts he made in behalf of the 
railroad. 


In May, 1860, the published Stockholders Report 30 announced 
that 363 miles were in running order and net earnings to date, 
$651,610; enough to pay interest on the whole account, with $300,- 
000 to apply to the rolling stock and construction. Total earnings 
were $1,120,588; total expenses, $468,987. 

Passengers carried in 1859 numbered 102,000 as against 73,000 
in 1858. Earnings from transportation of cotton alone were the 
most striking of all the figures in this report—income here was 
equal to 42 y 2 per cent of the entire earnings. 

In this report we have further testimony of what the railroad 
was already doing for property values. It was proposed to put 
the lands on the market now allowing purchasers to pay in sterling 
bonds, with land figured at an average of $6.35 per acre." 

In March of 1861, the road under construction at both ends 
met at Corinth, Mississippi—the two ends being joined ceremon¬ 
iously by Mr. Baldwyn driving a silver spike. 11 On April 20th, the 
public was notified that trains would run on regular schedule be¬ 
tween Mobile and Columbus, Kentucky. 

d 

Thus ends the story of the construction of this railroad. Al¬ 
though we may fully appreciate the fact that the Mobile and Ohio 
was not likely to have been built without the privilege of partici- 


M Ibid. 

39 Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No. 5 (May, 1860), p. 591. 
"•Ibid. 

“Craighead, Mobile Fact and Tradition, p. 193. 
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t 4 * i ^ m c in association with the 

Illinois Central, we may still speculate on the possible effect of 

eaving the City of St. Louis as the northern terminus as originally 

contemplated. One may ask himself, What if the railroad had 

continued with this first objective? What might have been the 

result! were it possible for the Mobile and Ohio to adhere to her 

oiigmal plan; with St. Louis easily connected with points to the 

south by this railroad, would Missouri have been lost to the Con¬ 
federacy? 

As for the three promoters who are most of all responsible 
for the success in completion of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
Mr. Baldwyn died in Mobile in 1864 and is buried in an unknown! 
unmarked grave. Stephen A. Douglas’ fortunes proved to be less 
happy than they had promised in 1850; while Darius Holbrook, 
the farsighted business man, made the most money and lived long 

enough to enjoy it in a world not so much torn by the unfortunate 
war between the states. 


Addenda 

This interesting communication by “First Private” in the New 
Orleans Picayune of September 21, 1850, was placed in a most incon¬ 
spicuous place m the paper and printed in such fine type that it 
could hardly be read. 


■Letter from Mobile 

(Special Correspondence of the Picayune.) 

Mobile, September 21, 1850. 

Dear Pic .—The recent good news from Washington bring to us 
gad Odings of great joy! Tidings we should, do and will rejoice 
at Rejmce exceeding^, and whatever political partisans may say 
or think whatever the far-off or near-sighted may see-however 
our opponents may argue or believe—we Mobilians have good rea, 
sons to know “a happy day is coming,” and our hour of rejoicing 
close at hand, if not already set. Whether these results be great 
Southern goods or not, seems to admit plenty of arguments, or at 
least a large quantity of printing; but yet I say the recent tidings 
hawe,..without doubt,: goad reasons for Mobile.and Mobilians to 
lejoice. rejoice greatly! for the congressional grant of public lands 
insures the completion of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad' 
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This grant is of alternate sections for six miles east and west 
of the whole line of road, and where such cannot be found within 
those limits they may be taken wherever met within fifteen miles' 
each way. It is true in much of this line of road the United States 
own no lands whatever—they are still the property of the Indian 
nation still the grant is valued, by most experienced men, at at 
least, two millions of dollars! To render this grant really available 
for its legitimate purposes all sales of such public lands as fall 
within its scope have been already officially interdicted by the 
land office in Washington, so as to prevent speculating monopo¬ 
lists from diverting any part of the stream to work their own 
grist mills. Is not this, then, a matter of rejoicing to us Mobilians? 
With the completion of our road our rapid growth in extent, 
wealth and population is certain; and I greatly mistake the energy, 
probity and capacity of the directors if the very best use be not 
made of this munificent and most timely aid. It will secure to 
Mobile, and Mobile only, the ownery and direction of the work. 
It removes the threatened necessity of calling in—at a present 
heavy loss, and future greater—the aid of distant' capitalists; and 
if Mobile be but true to herself she will complete this great under¬ 
taking, and shame the sceptics, outside or in her midst, who have 
so long derided her and her undertaking. 


George Cullum opened the bar of his new Exchange Hotel 
yesterday, and by the 1st of October will be ready to board and 
lodge any visitors who may be travelling this way. 


FIRST PRIVATE. 
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ALABAMA AND HER RESOURCES 

By Mrs. T . Bowen Hill 
(Lida Inge Hill) 

(This article on Alabama Resources was prepared by Mrs. T. Bowen 
Hill, of Montgomery, a member of the Peter Forney Chapter, D.A.R., and 
read to that organization at their “Alabama Day” meeting in the World War 
Memorial Building, December 12, 1945. This article is reproduced here 
because of the valuable information it contains. Alabamians know far too 
little about their state, one reason being that the subject has never been 
adequately studied in the public schools. Many states require by law that 
the history of their Spates be taught in their public schools and will not 
permit high school students to receive a graduating diploma unless they pass 
a satisfactory examination upon their history. Alabama has no such law. 
Our citizens of all ages should be familiar with the facts so well presented 
in this article by Mrs. Hill. Editor.) 


Alabama, rich in history and tradition, rich in resources and 
possibilities, combines a proud past, a progressive present and a 
promising future. According to legend centuries ago, when 
America was a trackless wilderness, a band of Indians looking for 
a peaceful location for their tribe, after wandering for days, came 
upon a land of such majestic forests filled with all kinds of game, 
and such a mild climate, they cried out “Alabama”, which is said 
to have meant in the language of the tribe: “This is our homeland, 
here we will rest.” They cleared the thickets, planted seeds they 
bad brought with them from Mexico, and built their villages. 


Travel our fine paved roads from the Tennessee Valley to 
the Gulf, from the Tombigbee to the Chattahoochee, visit our 
national parks, rich in every type of scenery, beautiful water-falls, 
deep gorges, forests, mountains, white sandy beaches, beautiful 
lakes and winding rivers, which are full of bass, bream and many 
kinds of fish and you too will be proud to claim this as your 
homeland. In the northern part of the state is Muscle Shoals, one 
of the nation’s greatest electrical power sources, now Wilson Dam, 
on the Tennessee River. The dam is 4860 feet in length, 137 feet 
in height. The huge power house is capable of generating 612,000 
horse power, designed to produce fertilizer in peace and nitrate 
in war. 
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Alabama, ranks fourth among* the states in hydro electric-power 
production, of which the supply is abundant and the rates reason¬ 
able for industry and for home. 


One of the world’s largest fresh water springs is in Huntsville. 
Blount Springs in days gone by was considered the finest health 
resort in the country. The mineral springs are still there, but the 
hotel burned, and only the surrounding inhabitants enjoy the 
health giving waters., Mineral wells near Dothan have been dis¬ 
covered and are said to have quite the same qualities as Hot 

Springs, Arkansas, and are making wonderful cures of arthritis, 
neuritis, rheumatism, etc. 

The famous Ave Maria Grotto, a religious shrine, is in Cull¬ 
man. Pilgrims from all parts of the nation journey there to see it. 
Here in painstaking detail has been reproduced not only many of 
the places of the Holy Land that are mentioned in the Bible, but 
also many churches and points of religious interest in the “Holy 
City” of Rome. I cannot refrain from mentioning Tuscumbia, 
the birthplace of Helen Keller, the most wonderful woman of all 
ages. 

Alabama has a great jnany ante bellum homes nationally 
known, especially in the black belt. One of the most outstanding 
of these fine old reminders of a past age is Gaineswood, magnifi¬ 
cent plantation home at Demopolis, built by Gen. Nathan Bryan 
Whitfield in the middle of the last century. Another, “The Forks 
of Cypress,” near Florence, was the home given to his adopted 
son by Gen. Andrew Jackson. “Magnolia Grove” in Greensboro, 
is the ancestral home of Richmond Pearson Hobson, naval hero 
of the Spanish American War, still occupied by members of the 
Hobson family and made an historic shrine by the Alabama Legis¬ 
lature of 1943, is open to visitors each day. The Wheeler mansion 
at Wheeler, Ala. stand as a shrine to the stirring career of “Fight- 
ing Joe” Wheeler, hero of the Confederacy and of the Spanish- 
American War. In Montgomery, the Teague home on Perry St., 
the Lanier home on Adams Street, the Hatchett home on Catoma 
Street, as well as many others show traces of the old South. 
There is still standing a number of old ante bellum homes in 
Lowndesboro and in Mobile—many 18th century residences, with 
their exteiior lacy decorations affording an antique lover’s para¬ 
dise. We have fine industrial towns in Middle Alabama, destined 
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for tremendous future growth, Birmingham, Gadsden, Anniston 
and many others. 

Alabama has splendid forest resources, fine grazing lands, an 
unexcelled river system, with enviable water power and nationally 
known deposits of coal, iron, limestone, marble, clay, etc. Within 
a radius of five miles in the mineral district enough coal, iron ore, 
and limestone are found, to make pig iron and steel. In Alabama 
is found natural beauty of mountains and valley, hill and stream, 
prairie and water front. In fact, everything that would make this 
a happy place to live. Alabama has more than 300 incorporated 
towns and cities, with population ranging from a few hundred to 
Birmingham, the largest city, with a population of 350,492, and 
steadily growing. Birmingham, the greatest steel center in the 
South, lies in one of the richest mineral producing sections in the 
world. On top of Red Mountain stands Vulcan, the iron man, 
second largest statue in America, weighing 120,000 pounds, with 
torch in hand to light the way and bid a welcome to all who come 
within its gates. 

Most States have only one natural resource; nature has been 
more lavish with Alabama; though agriculture is the foremost 
industry, it is prospering especially in the fertile wiregrass country 
with its monument to the boll weevil, expressing gratitude for the 
curse which forced its people away from so much cotton. Our 
farm lands are blessed with adequate rainfall, and a long growing 
season. Alabama has 200 types of tillable soil of such wide va¬ 
riety, that it is capable of producing in volume practically every 
grain and staple crop of the temperate zone, along with cotton 
and many vegetables, and fruits, peculiar to the Southern climate. 
According to the farm census, Alabama produces more than 100 
different farm crops, wheat and alfalfa, principally in the northern 
portion, cotton and corn over the entire state. Potatoes, peanuts, 
cane, pecans, tung oil, nuts and satsumas can be grown with profit. 
The state produces approximately 1,145,000 bales of cotton and 
41,162,000 bushels of corn, yearly. 

Alabama’s mild temperature and comparatively uniform cli¬ 
mate makes possible a long growing season for agricultural 
products and a lower cost for industrial operation, and less ex¬ 
pensive housing and clothing for its people. Alabama engages in 
a large shipping business—over 6000 car-loads of Irish potatoes 
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are shipped from the State annually, besides melons, satsumas, 
.strawbei 1 ies, tomatoes and peanuts. Alabama pecans are shipped 
in large quantities and are famous in national markets. Another 
new industry in Alabama is the cultivation and shipment of gladiolas. 
Alabama is rated as the leading State in shipment of package and 
Queen bees. The latter have recently been shipped to France to 
re-establish the honey crop of that country but more especially to 
pollinate the flowers of the French perfume business following 
destruction wrought by the invading Germans in World War II. 

There is said to be 4,473 species of trees and plants indigeous 
to Alabama; a greater variety than is produced throughout Eu¬ 
rope. Cattle raising is a great growing industry, newly developed 
on pasture lands found to equal any in the world. Alabama’s 
largest stockyard is in Montgomery, and statistics show that 
more than $5,000,000 worth of live stock passes through the yard 
annually. Splendid pasture, lands offering' nine months of grazing 
annually have made possible a great dairy industry, which pro¬ 
duces quantities of “A” grade milk for local consumption, and also 
for a number of cheese and butter factories. Alabama raises hogs, 

turkeys and poultry in large quantities for shipment to northern 
markets by the car load. 

Cumber is an important industry. Alabama has approxi¬ 
mately 20,185,000 acres of forest lands, ranking sixth in the union 
in lumber production. Saw mills are scattered all over the state 
and furniture and many other articles, such as boxes, auto spokes 
and hubs are manufactured here. There are also a number of 
paper mills, which manufacture tons of paper made from the pulp 
of our young pine. Alabama produces 31 minerals sufficient in 
quantity for commercial development. Chief among these are 
coal, iron, limestone, clay, graphite, marble, manganese and gravel, 
lhe Alabama coal industry is one of the most important in the 
State, producing over 12,000,000 tons annually. Tons and tons of 
iron ore are constantly being mined to feed the blast furnaces of 
Alabama’s great iron and steel industry. 

The largest vein of marble in the world is in Alabama, and is 
nationally known; it is said to be particularly valuable for interior 
work on account of its firm texture and beautiful veining. Build¬ 
ing stone from Alabama quarries is used in the finest constructions 
throughout all the states. The stately columns in the U. S. Su- 
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preme Court building in Washington are made of Alabama marble 
and the interior walls and columns of our World War Memorial 
Building in Montgomery, home of the State Department of Ar¬ 
chives and History are from the same quarries at Sylacauga, Ala¬ 
bama. 

Alabama ranks first among all the states in public health 
work—thanks to our fine health department. Typhoid, malaria, 
small pox and tuberculosis are no longer health problems. The 
death rate in Alabama is said to be much lower than in the average 
state. While Alabama is considered an agricultural state, it is 
rapidly advancing to one of industrial importance. Today there 
are more than 1,700 manufacturing and mining operations in the 
state, the proceeds from these exceed $400,000,000 annually. Ala¬ 
bama manufactures 50% of the cast iron pipes made in the United 
States. Rails on which trains run to the far corners of the world, 
spikes and plates to hold the rails, ornamental and steel structures 
for buildings, bridges, steel houses, nails, etc., are all made in 
Alabama. Years ago the textile developments were in the northern 
part of the state only, but they have gradually spread Southward 
until today, looms and spindles hum throughout Alabama, making 
knitting and weaving yarns, sheeting, duck suitings, sweaters, 
hosiery, silks, rayons, cotton goods and many other articles. Other 
large industries are foundry and machine shops, railroad shops, 
manufacture of fertilizer, cotton seed products, food products, 
machinery, cement and chemicals. 

Alabama has a splendid transportation system, comprising 15 
standard railroads, 5,000 miles of track, serving all sections of the 
state; almost four thousand miles of improved highways facilitate 
the operation of motors and trucks, and a paved highway system 
throughout the State is rapidly nearing completion. All highway 
bridges in Alabama are free. Sixteen hundred miles of navigable 
rivers provide water transportation for the state, second to none 
in the United States. Alabama is traversed and served by two 
major air transport routes, providing regular day and night mail 
and passenger schedules. The State Docks in Mobile is rapidly 
moving forward to make that city one of the leading* import and 
export centers in the nation. The port of Mobile has one of the 
largest and most complete systems of warehouses on the Gulf of 
Mexico; in addition to the most modern arrangements of piers, 
warehouses and switch tracks,.they have a large cold storage plant. 
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quick freezing plant and fruit terminal. Ship loads of bananas, 
coconuts, pineapples, etc., are constantly being unloaded and dis¬ 
tributed all over the country from that point. In Mobile the fol¬ 
lowing expenditures are being made: $10,000,000 new Kraft Paper 
plant; $6,000,000 airplane depot; $1,000,000 tunnel under Alabama 
river, completed; $650,000 hotel; $1,000,000 Dauphin Island bridge 
and approaches, preliminary surveying completed. There is said 
to be under construction projects involving approximately $19,- 
000,000 at the present time. In the last year the aluminum com¬ 
pany has added greatly to its enormous reduction plant on the 
state docks property and other plants along the docks are either 
enlarging or talking about enlarging. There is a $350,000 hotel 
just across the bay from Mobile near Point Clear. 

Alabama has some very beautiful gardens of national and 
world wide fame in the azalia trail and Bellingrath Gardens at 
Mobile, which attract thousands of visitors and tourists each year. 
Citizens of Mobile co-operating have made possible the azalia 
trail and private gardens throughout the city have been developed 
as part of this trail. The Bellingrath Gardens are now open all 
the year and every season brings an ever-changing vista to lovers 
of beauty, though the Gardens are loveliest in the early Spring. 


Alabama has 13 State parks, comprising more than 24,000 
acres. The most outstanding perhaps is Cheaha, the highest point 
in Alabama and most picturesque. The parks have miles and 
miles of running streams and acres of fresh water lakes. Many of 
the parks have furnished cabins and offer an ideal place to spend 
a restful vacation. There are four National Forests in Alabama 
located in the northwestern, central and southern parts of the 
State, consisting of 612,928 acres. 


Alabama is rich in recreational facilities — its forests, moun¬ 
tains, lakes and seashore offer opportunity for every type 
of diversion and sport. It is one of the best hunting and 
fishing states. Takes and river have an excellent supply of 
fish and the sport lovers enjoy especially the fishing for 
tarpon and king mackerel in the Gulf at certain seasons of the 
year. Forest and river bottoms abound in deer, turkey, squirrel, 
quail, doves and other wild game. Field trials are held each year 
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and a deep sea rodeo is held each August, which is attended by 
sport lovers from far and near. 

EDUCATION 

Alabama is making earnest efforts to raise her rating in 
education in comparison with wealthier states. Alabama ranks 
high from an educational standpoint. The Legislature has 
passed a compulsory attendance law under which all children 
between the ages of seven and sixteen are required to go 
to school. There are 13,451 white school teachers in Alabama, 
giving instruction to 413,950 white students and 5,897 Negro 
teachers for 225,672 Neg*ro children. 

State University .—In 1931 the University of Alabama, the Cap¬ 
stone of higher education in this State, celebrated its centennial. 
In fact, Governor William Wyatt Bibb recommended to the 
Legislature of the State, 1819, that a State institution for the edu¬ 
cation of young men and women should be authorized by that 
body, to be located in Tuscaloosa. One of the motives that urged 
the Governor to make his recommendation was the fact that a 
liberal donation of lands had been made by Congress to Alabama 
for educational purposes. The General Assembly immediately ap¬ 
propriated money and passed resolutions authorizing the Governor 
to appoint land commissioners to manage the land set up by Con¬ 
gress. It will be noted that the Governor’s intention was that 
this institution should be for both young men and young women 
but many years passed before it became co-educational. In looking 
over the old records one finds several interesting facts in connec¬ 
tion with the University, one being that no young man could enter 
its sacred portals unless endorsed by two persons other than his 
father. Although the appropriation for supporting the University 
which was not opened until 1831, was small an exceptionally fine 
corps of teachers was engaged as instructors, among them being 
Henry Tutwiler, the first M.A. graduate of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia and father of Alabama’s famous teacher and philanthropist, 
Miss Julia Tutwiler. Among the appliances for the schools was 
an observatory and an excellent library which had been chosen 
with great care and included all the classics up to that period. The 
invading Federal Army under General Croxton set the torch to 
this great library and other buildings on the campus and destroyed 
them completely. 
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It is stated in Clark’s History of Education in Alabama, that 
before the War Between the States there were in Alabama more 
academies and seminaries of the high school rank than in the State 
of Massachusetts in proportion to the population. Most of these 
schools were, however, destroyed on were disintegrated following 
the war period of our history and it has been a long process of 

steady building and growth to bring the University back to where 
it is today. 

Some of us remember the time when five or six hundred 
cadets in their gray uniforms, the University being under military 
discipline at the time, comprised the student body of that institu- 
tion. Just prior to World War II, there were 10,(XX) young people 
in Alabama who annually attended the University during its regu¬ 
lar sessions or its summer sessions together with those who bene¬ 
fited by its extension course. Many splendid new buildings have 
been erected and even now some of the famous old ones are to be 
torn away and replaced b}^ new modern structures. The historic 
old campus like the school grounds at our other institutions of 
higher learning are filled with stately halls and extensive dormito¬ 
ries for the instruction and housing of the students who live on the 
campus. Some of these buildings are named memorials including 
the Amelia Gayle Gorgas library. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute .—The Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, formerly called the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
the State, one of the National so-called Land Grant Colleg*es, was 
estabished by an Act of Congress in 1862. In addition to extending* 
the education of agriculture which reaches every county and every 
home in the State through County Extension Agents dealing with 
the products of the land and with the development of the home, 
scientific subjects are emphasized. Graduates of that division of 
instruction at the Institute are quickly employed by great corpora¬ 
tions such as the DuPonts and others. The library of the college, 
new buildings for instruction and for student living have spread 
over the campus which has to take care of not only the class room 
instruction but the living accomodations for the thousands of 
young people both men and women who attend that college. There, 
as elsewhere, at the present time, the facilities are not adequate to 
meet the emergency of the returned veterans who have chosen the 
A.P.I. or “Auburn” which is the popular designation for the 
institution located in that town. 
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Alabama College .—Alabama College was established by the Legis¬ 
lature of 1892-93 with the title “Alabama Girls Industrial School-,” 
under the influence and inspiration of Miss Julia Tutwiler. This 
distinguished educator had gone to Germany for additional in¬ 
struction as a teacher and had returned with a conviction that our 
own girls should be given some of the practical education received 
by German girls in the domestic arts. In 1911 the name of the 
school was changed to “Alabama Girls' Technical Institute” but 
again it was changed to its present one, “Alabama College.” This 
institution like our other State schools has grown far beyond the 
concept of the founders. Under the Presidency of Dr. A. F. Har¬ 
man, a former State Superintendent of Education, the standards 
of instruction have been raised, the plant has grown and the stu¬ 
dent body is composed of hundreds of bright Alabama girls who 
have graduated at high schools and are preparing themselves to 
take part in the life of their State and country and in the many 
fields of learning in which they are specializing. 

Teacher Training .—Schools for the special training of teachers 
were established in Alabama following* the adoption of the Re¬ 
construction Constitution of 1868. The State Board of Education 
provided for the opening of that type of schools in several cities 
and towns in the State but owing to the unsettled condition of 
the country following the War Between the States very little 
substantial gain was made. In fact the schools were abolished 
owing to the Carpetbaggers in power insisting on whites and 
Negroes being taught together, and did not become active until 
the white people regained control of the State in 1874. The 
schools in fact are no longer called normal schools but State Teach¬ 
ers Colleges, of which there are four for white students—Living¬ 
ston, Jacksonville, Florence and Troy and State Teachers College 
for Negroes in Montgomery and the A. & M. Institute for Negroes 

located in Huntsville, formerly known as Normal. Teacher train- 

✓ 

ing courses are given also at our three institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, the University, A. P. I. and Alabama College. 

There are above 600,000 children in the public schools of Ala¬ 
bama, and many consolidated schools have taken the place of the 
one room school houses scattered throughout the rural sections as 
well as school buildings of only a few rooms in the towns and 
villages. A much higher degree of learning and more ample 
training for the teaching profession is required in Alabama than 
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formerly. Many of the teachers go to New York, Chicago and 
other places during their vacation to take courses that will lead 
to both A. M. and Ph.D. degrees. 

The State maintains schools for the handicapped, The School 
for the Deaf and the School for the Blind, both at Talladega and 
refoi matories for both races, the Boys’ Industrial School for white 
boys near Birmingham, and the Negro boys’ reformatory at Mt. 
Meigs and the Alabama Industrial School, a reformatory for white 
girls in Birmingham. 


Tuskegee Institute .—Tuskegee Institute is the best known Negro 
school in the woild.. It is located at Tuskegee, Alabama, and was 
established by Act of the Legislature in 1881 and opened its first 
session in a rented church shanty with twenty-five pupils and one 
teacher. The original appropriation for Tuskegee by the State 
was $2,000 for salaries but no appropriation was made for build- 
'ings. Under the leadership of Booker T. Washington, Negro, a 
great school was developed which today occupies many acres in 
buildings, shops and farms. In its history of sixty-five years 
thousands of pupils have been trained in all kinds of skills and in 
the domestic arts the greater part of them, of course, from the 
Southern States but many from Africa and other parts of the world 
where the colored races predominate. In its long history it has 
only had three Presidents, the founder, the late Robert R. Moton 
and the present, F. D. Patterson. The institution has been heavily 
financed and endowed by Northern friends and is administered 
by a Board of Trustees of both white and colored men. 

Teachers College and A., and M .—The Teachers College for 
Negroes in Montgomery is a well known institution and has been 
administered through its history in perfect accord with the ideals 
of the section. The Agricultural and Mechanical College was 
originally developed near Huntsville under the fine leadership of 
a Negro whose name was Normal. It too has grown in its plant 
as well as in its attendance. All of these teacher training schools 
for Negroes have met with general commendation because their 
stands and concepts of civilization in a region occupied by two 
races opposite to each other in so many ways are in harmony with 
those of the white race. 
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Other Schools .—In addition to the State institutions of learning 
there are several denominational and private institutions including 
the Birmingham-Southern College and Howard College, both in 
Brimingham; the Huntingdon College in Montgomery, founded 
by the Methodists and Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama, 
a Catholic institution; Judson College, at Marion, a Baptist founded 
institution; St. Bernard College in Cullman, Catholic; Athens 
College, at Athens and Marion Institute, at Marion, Ala. A school 
located in Talladega, is the Talladega College for Negroes, founded 
by the Congregational denomination; Stillman Institute High 
School (Negro) established by the Presbyterians, formerly Still¬ 
man Institute. 


MONTGOMERY . 

I could not write a paper on Alabama without talking a little 
about Montgomery, “The Cradle of the Confederacy”. The birth 
place of Dixie, the city is full of historic interest. The Capitol 
building and the White House of the Confederacy contain many 
relics dear to the heart of every Southerner, while the antebellum 
homes, the monuments and markers, commemorating the deeds of 
Southern heroes, recall to us the romance and gallantry that be¬ 
longs to the old South. While Montgomery will ever hold dear its 
traditions of the days of chivalry, the city is modern and alive to 
the opportunities of the present and to the boundless possibilities 
of the future. The State has recently completed three beautiful 
new buildings, namely, the State Highway Department Building, 
The World War Memorial Building housing the State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History which has the most complete col¬ 
lection of historic relics in the South, and the new Supreme Court 
building. Two other imposing buildings will soon be constructed 
near the Capitol to house the many State departments now occu¬ 
pying old buildings on the Dexter Avenue block west of the stately 
capifol itself. 

Maxwell Field is located in Montgomery, the home of the 
LI. S. Army Air Corps and the Tactical and Squadron schools 
where thousands of men were trained for service in World War II 
not only American soldiers but men from England, France, China, 
Mexico and other parts of the world. 

Three paved national highways pass through Montgomery: 
Bee-line Highway, from Chicago via Montgomery and Miami; 
Dixie Overland Highway, from Savannah, Ga. to San Diego, Cali- 
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fornia, and Piedmont Highway, from New York, via Washington 
City, Carolina Points, Atlanta, Montgomery and New Orleans. 

Alabama State Motto is “We dare defend our rights, 5 ' the 
State flower, the Goldenrod; State bird, Yellowhammer; State 
song, Alabama . We are a fortunate people, living in*a pleasant 
land. To know our State is to love it and we have pride and an 
abiding faith in its future. To quote from a pamphlet gotten out 
by the Highway Department: 

Alabama 5 could sleep with her head resting upon the iron 
studded hills of her mineral district, her arms stretched across 
fields of food and raiment and her feet bathing in the placid waters 
of Mobile Bay—but Alabama is far from sleeping, -she is ever 
alert, keeping* in progress with her sister states and passing them 
in many instances. Were she to fall asleep, she could envision 
without fear hostile neighbors seeking to destroy' her matchless 
resources and the happiness of her children, she could dream of 
blockades and other agencies designed to bend her knees, but her 
answer in leality and not in dreams would be one of everlasting 
\ictoiy, achieved in her ability to sustain herself forever without 
the aid of the outside world. 

“She could place barbed wire entanglements along every foot 
of her boundary without having to import a single strand of wire. 
She could build an almost impenetrable wall of concrete the entire 
distance of her frontier, and the cement would not be missed from 
her mills. .She could reinforce the. wall with bars of steel, without 
the importation of a single bar. She could fortify, the wall with 
guns of the most modern type, without having to add one genius 
to her payrolls, or a single unit to her plants. She could build 
light-draft cruisers to ply her 1,188 miles of navigable rivers, and 
steel armored" battle-ships to float upon her bay and out to the 
seven seas, and not so much as a singde rivet would have to come 
from beyond her border. She could propel her ships with steam 
from the tons of coal taken annually from her mines and the ton¬ 
nage would hardly dent her supply. 

“She could electrify every railroad, farm home and factory 
within her confines without adding one horse power to the in¬ 
stalled generating capacity of her hydro and steam plants, and 
there would be enough available surplus energy to meet the needs 
of a dozen states. She could dig beneath her surface and find 
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practically every chemical element required in the prosecution of 
a modern war. She could fire her guns with the explosives pro¬ 
duced annually in her mineral districts. She could take from her 
Sheffield plants and extract from the air enough nitrates to enrich 
every foot of her land, with a surplus sufficient to blow 1 the City 
of New Ybrk off Manhattan Island. She could clothe her army 
and civilian population in raiments of cotton, rayon, wool and 
leather. She could tan her own leather, manufacture her own 
shoes. She could provide her own silk and wool garments. With¬ 
out the slightest increase in her existing farm acreage, she could 
nourish her people on a diet of fancy and staple foods, and it 
would not be necessary to repeat a menu over a period of thirty 
days. From the annual production of syrup, she could satisfy the 
sweet tooth of her every citizen. 

She could serve 6,160,000 bushels of potatoes every twelve 
months. She could scramble 401,000,000 eggs and serve them with 
ham from her own hogs. She could vary the diet with mutton, 
beef, preserves and many kinds of fruit. She could serve on Fri¬ 
days a great variety of both fresh and salt water fish. Having sat¬ 
isfied herself that she could whip the whole world, Alabama could 
write her own terms of peace on paper manufactured in Mobile 
or Tuscaloosa, and sign the documents with a fountain pen, made 
in Birmingham. Alabama could isolate herself from the world 
and live happily forever afterwards, but Alabama does not care to 
live alone. There are no barbed-wire entanglements along her 
border, and no wall of concrete separates her from her neighbors. 
Instead, her portals are open wide and she extends a genuinely 

sincere welcome to those who will come and sit with her at the 
first table.” 


Alabama State 

'‘Show me,” the weary traveler sighed, 
“A place where I may rest; 

Nor ever wish to journey on 
And leave a spot so blest.” 

An aged man at once arose 
And took him by the hand 
And led him; on until at last 
They came to Dixieland. 
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They halted where the roses bloom 
The cotton spread its snow 
The blighting frost forgot to come— 
The Winter winds to blow. 

The banjo and the mocking bird 
With music filled the air 
And all the men were brave and true 
And all the maidens fair. 


“Oh, Paradise!” the traveler cried 
Here let me build my home 
Here let me live and die content 
And never, never roam— 


But tell me, pray, what name it bears 
Your garden, rich and great 
This, proudly, said the ancient man, 

“Is Alabama State” 

(From Leslie's Weekly, I860, name 
of author not given.) 
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FREEMONT BAPTIST CHURCH 
Red Level, Covington County, 

Organized in 1821 

By Mrs. R. C. Brawner 

(This history of Freemont Baptist Church, Red Level, Covington Coun¬ 
ty, Alabama, by Mrs. R. C. Brawner, was one of many submitted at the 
request of the Editor of this Quarterly, the general subject being “The Oldest 
Church in my County”. Some of these articles have already been published 
in this magazine and others will follow in future issues.) 



As churches and ceme¬ 
teries are my greatest weak¬ 
ness, a friend and I drove 
over to our little sister city 
—Red Level—one beautiful 
day last week, to turn back 
the years, as we walked 
around in one of the oldest 
grave yards in this section 
of the State. A sacred hush 
seemed to pervade the air as 
we stood looking — just a 
little too full to risk talking. 

Just down the hill, 
which is covered by giant 
oaks whose bodies are too 
large to reach around, still 
stands the monument of the 
labor of the ten faithful 
men, who many years be¬ 
fore the War Between the 
States decided they must 
build a house to worship in. 
The crude logs used to 
make it are of hickory and 
are cut by hand, part of the work being done by the slaves, side 
by side with their masters. There were no- glass windows to let 
in God’s sunlight nor a fire place. The eight windows are rather 
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long and narrow and have shutters to them, that open in, instead 
of out. It is here that the wealthy planters and their families 
worshiped all day on Sunday and Wednesday at prayer services, 
regardless of the dangers encountered at the hands of the Indians, 
as Red Level then was one of the most important trading posts 
with the Indians. Only one high backed pew is left to keep its 
loving tryst. Regardless of the many winters that have passed 
the old house nestles sturdily in its surroundings where it is an 
important part; 


Some fifty yards or more away stands the present day Free- 
mont Baptist Church. The early settlers soon outgrew the original 
one room house and built a new one which is being used by its 
five hundred members. A very generous tobacco grower, Mr. 
Leabe Beasley, donated twenty acres of his virgin timber land 
for its erection. 


It is made with one long main room and across one end is a 
tall, five tiered vestibule while the last story still holds the old 
bell from whose tower all down these 125 years has pealed out 
happiness as well as sadness, to its earnest and sincere followers. 
This church was organized in 1821, and one of its present day 
member still has the deeds. The main part of the church faces the 
resting place of many of its earlier worshipers. There are four 
dormer windows on each side of the building which easily suggest 
the abode of bats and owls; three pairs of long steps afford an 
easy exit. 


This church is surely possessed of some “Divine Spirit^ for 
on its records are the names of many fine men, and some forty or 
fifty ministers have come from its membership. It is the mother 
church of six or seven Baptist Churches over the county—several 
are still living witnesses in their communities. 


The waving moss on the tall crepe myrtles, silently beckoned 
us on, as we followed the pebbled walks through the cemetery to 
the bottom of the hill. There we sat down on a bench, with just 
a little fore-boding as the old summer house over it, was leaning 
a little on the weather. 
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We sat and gazed at a Holy sight, as we realized that we were 
before the Baptismal Fount” of a century and a quarter, only a 
clear spring, fresh from the heart of nature and of God. On one 
occasion eighty-four members received Christ here. Now it is one 
of the finest flowing wells in this part of the country. The pool 

is now used by the colored people as a Baptismal has been in¬ 
stalled in the church. 


A faint tinkle of a cow bell and a whip-poor-will’s call only 
made us realize that we had come to “The End of a Perfect Day” 
so we walked back through the phlox bordered path to the car, 
while our trip home was made in silence. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION CONCERNING ALABAMA’S 

PUBLIC RECORDS 

By Maud McLure Kelly, 

Historical Materials Collector, 

t 

State Department of Archives and History 

The statement was made to me recently by a lawyer, who had 

served in the last Legislature from a South Alabama County, that, 

m his opinion, the most praiseworthy action by that body was the 

enactment of the two companion bills relating to public records 

in Alabama. As a lawyer he appreciates the value of records and 

of his own knowledge, knows the need for more adequate leeisla- 
tion about them. 

There were two bills, each of which was introduced in the 
House by Representative Mark Hodo, of Jefferson County, and 
m the Senate by Senator Richard B. Kelly, J r „ of Talladega 
County, and both were passed in both houses, without a dissent¬ 
ing vote. The Governor approved them making them law. 

The first of these amended Section 3 of Title 7 of the Code of 
Alabama of 1940 to authorize the depositing of any non-current 
Court records in the Department of Archives and History at the 
discretion of the judge or clerk of the Court. This clarified the 
law, in that one section of the Code had given “any State, County 
or other official” discretionary power to deposit in the Department 
of Archives and History “any” non-current records, while an¬ 
other section had forbidden the removal from the county of any 
court records “except in cases of invasion or insurrection”. This 
was clarified by adding to the latter the words “or except further 
that any non-current records may be deposited in the Department 
of Archives and History at the discretion of the judsre or clerk of 
.aid Court.” (Senate Bill 287) The second of these* bil ls , Senate 
UU1 305, was the more important and far-reaching. 

From the beginning, man has striven both to learn the past 
and to leave a record for the future. Nowhere have explorers gone 
but they have looked for proof of previous comers, and have left 
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a record of some sort for those who may come later. It seems to 
be an instinctive urge. In the realm of practical business, it has 
been the experience of the generations that records must be kept 
for possible use. The remark is often made that if one destroys 
anything, the need for it will later become apparent. 

The recprds pf public business vary from other records only 
in kind. They concern more people and are on a larger scale 
than the records of an individual, family or business. 

The realization has grown that public business is but a busi¬ 
ness of all the people, that the history of any state, county, town 
' or organization is but the collective history of all the individuals, 
families and groups which compose that state, county, town or 
organization. 

When the State was young, the volume of its records was 
small. The details could largely be remembered. But with the 
years there has come an enormous increase in the sheer volume 
of its records—and the details have long since become too complex 
to be carried in any one’s mind. Unfortunately, much was de¬ 
stroyed because its value or usefulness was unknown to officials 
newly assuming office and “house-cleaning” after their prede¬ 
cessors. It is said that Dr. Thomas M. Owen got his inspiration 
of an archival (or public record) department from seeing a book 
on the floor used as a door-stop, which on investigation proved to 
be official records of the Confederate Government when Mont¬ 
gomery was the Confederate Capital. Alabama was the first state 
to establish a state department devoted to the keeping of its non- 
current records, a place where all State and County records could 
be put when no longer needed for frequent use but where they 
could be kept safely and used easily whenever occasion should 
arise. Following Alabama’s lead, most of the states and now the 
Federal government have provided for similar departments or 
agencies. Archives is a technical term, meaning that the records 
and their custody, both, are official. 

With the task of keeping Alabama’s official records, this de¬ 
partment was also charged with “the collection of materials bear¬ 
ing on the history of the state” and other phases of historical work 
for the ’State, so that it is not only a “Department of Archives” 
but also of history. 
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In going over 1 the state, it has been found that the people of 
the state often are 1 being deprived of their inherent right to their 
public records because of their neglect and abuse. I have heard 
that original marriage bonds and licenses of one county were sold 
over the counters of a ten-cent store, and that when a dealer of¬ 
fered some of them for sale he stated that he bought them from 
the Probate Judge of the County from which they came. 

I have myself seen in Birmingham, in private hands, a number 
of old records from another county, including such things as the 
marriage and early court records of a county dating from Terri¬ 
torial days. For several years these “borrowed” records were kept 
in a frame house then used for offices, and the borrower had had 
them for about ten years. He told me that they included about 
150 unrecorded marriage records. 

I was urged by an interested citizen of another county to re¬ 
cover a certain map said to have been lent by a county official 
to a circuit judge. This map had been made over a hundred years 
ago, and showed where each person then in the county resided, I 
was told. But, unfortunately, the judge had died, his widow had 
removed from the state and had died, and they having no children, 
collateral kin had inherited, and the map is now lost. This latter 
instance raised the question as to what constitutes public records. 

In some counties the old records are stored in damp base¬ 
ments, or in attics, frequently subjected to vermin, such as silver 
fish, book-worms, termites, roaches and rats. In one county I 
was told that the old records are placed in the belfry—in another, 
that they are piled on the floor in a heap in a basement subject to 
flooding, and kicked around by anyone admitted to the basement. 
In one county I was asked by more than one person to “make” a 
county official permit inspection of old records of his office which, 
they said, were likewise stored in a basement to which no one was 
admitted. In one county the chief clerk in the Probate Office told, 
me that it would take him a half-day to find a non-current case 
file less than fifty years old. 

But not all counties keep their records in such deplorable 
condition. In Talladega County, for instance, the records which 
are kept in the Court House are among the best cared for in the 
State. Many non-current records were put in an old church build- 
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ing. When the attention of the county officials was directed to 
the undesirability of this storage place, the records were deposited 
in the Department of Archives and History, according to the 
statute, where, after fumigation, they are safely stored. 

Calhoun County, after the tragic loss of almost all its old 
records by fire, so prizes what few are left that they are beautifully 
kept. Greene County's probate records are housed in a detached 
brick building, with marble floors, and are in excellent condition. 
The Jefferson County records, while dusty, are kept in fireproof, 
ventilated storage rooms, with custodians in charge and accomo¬ 
dations for users. Perry and Madison Counties also take good 
care of their records. 

But, on the whole, the citizens of Alabama have little oppor¬ 
tunity to know their local history, because their local records have 
either been destroyed or are so poorly kept as to be not now avail¬ 
able to the public. 

, j 

Before the people of Alabama can take pride in their counties 
and localities, they must be able to learn their history. 

An investigation was made of the experiences of other states, 
and the solutions they tried for the various problems. Then a bill 
was drawn to meet Alabama's problems. These were: 

(a) An exact definition of public records. 

(b) The defining of offenses against public records, with the 
'fixing of punishment therefor. 

(c) To regulate the destruction or disposal of such public 
, records as have no significance, importance or value, for 

not all records should be kept, but neither should any be 
destroyed without discrimination. 

(d) To provide for the recovery of public records from private 
hands or otherwise unlawfully possessed; and 

(e) To provide for inspection of public records by the Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History, and, upon request, for 
assistance to the custodians of any public records, whether 
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of state, county, municipality or other sub-division of gov¬ 
ernment, in the solution of the problems of preserving, 
filing and making the public records available to the public. 

' _ 9 

The Act, as passed by the Legislature, is as follows: 

AN ACT 


To define public records, to define offences concerning public records and to 
fix the punishment therefor, to regulate the destruction or disposal of 
public records, to provide for the recovery of public records unlawfully 
possessed, and for assistance by the Department of Archives and History 
in the preserving, filing and making available any public records. 

Be it Unacted by the Legislature of Alabama: 

Section 1. PUBLIC RECORDS DEFINED.—Public records 
comprise all written, typed, or printed books, papers, letters, docu¬ 
ments and maps made or received in pursuance of law by the pub¬ 
lic officers of the State, Counties, municipalities, and other sub¬ 
divisions of government in the transactions of public business, and 
include also any record, authorized to be made by any law of this 
state, belonging or pertaining to any court of record, justice of 
the peace, or any other public record authorized by law, or any 
paper, pleading, exhibit, or other writing, filed with, in or by any 
such court; office or officer. 

» 

Section 2. OFFENCES CONCERNING PUBLIC REC¬ 
ORDS ; PUNISHMENT.—No public official may destroy, sell, 
loan, or otherwise dispose of any public record, except in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of this act, without the written consent 
of the Judge of Probate of the County in which] said records be¬ 
long, and of the Circuit Judge of the Judicial Circuit to which 
said County belongs, and also of the Director of the Department 
of Archives and History, and except further that clerks of courts 
of record may, at their discretion, loan case files to attorneys at 
law for temporary examination, after taking written receipt there¬ 
for. Whoever willfully, maliciously, unlawfully, or fraudulently 
loans or removes any public record from the office where it is 
usually and properly kept, or alters, defaces, mutilates or destroys 
any public record, shall, on conviction, be imprisoned in the peni- 
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tentiary not less than one or more than five years, or be fined 
not more than five thousand dollars, or both. 

Section 3. DESTRUCTION OR DISPOSAL OF PUBLIC 
RECORDS REGULATED.—Any public records, books, papers, 
newspapers, files, printed books, manuscripts or other public rec¬ 
ords which have no significance, importance, or value, may, upon 
the advice and recommendation of the custodian thereof and upon 
the further advice, recommendation and consent of the Director of 
the Alabama State Department of Archives and History be de¬ 
stroyed or otherwise disposed of. The Department of Archives 
and History is hereby authorized and empowered to make such or¬ 
ders, rules, and regulations as may be necessary or proper to carry 
the provisions of this section into effect. 

Section 4. RECOVERY OF PUBLIC RECORDS UNLAW¬ 
FULLY POSSESSED.—The Director of the Department of Ar¬ 
chives and History may demand and recover any public records 
from any person having illegal or unlawful possession thereof. 
Any person who unlawfully possesses any public record who shall, 
without just cause, fail or refuse for ten days after written request 
by the said Director to deliver such records to the Department of 
Archives and History shall, on conviction, be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary for not less than one nor more than five years, or be 
fined not more than five thousand dollars, or both. 

Section 5. ASSISTANCE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHIVES AND HISTORY.—The Department of Archives and 
History may examine into the condition of public records and shall 
at the request of the custodian thereof give advice and assistance 
to any public official in the solution of his problems of preserving, 
filing and making available the public records in his custody. 

✓ 

Section 6. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 7. The invalidity of any part of this Act shall not 
affect the validity of any other portion hereof which can be given 
effect without such invalid part. 


Approved July 7, 1945. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS PRESERVED 

The Legislature which met in 1943 was very generous towards 
Alabama history. A bill was introduced by Mr. Hunt Frasier of 
Dallas County which established a Board of Trustees in the in¬ 
terest of preserving the history of old Cahaba, the State’s first 
capital. Representative Lewis Joshua Lawson of Greensboro, 
Hale County, was the author of a bill to restore, preserve and 
provide for the maintenance of old Magnolia Grove, the ancestral 
home of Richmond Pearson Hobson, the Naval hero in the Span- 
ish-American War. Senator Lee Hornsby of Eclectic, representing 
the 10th District which includes Elmore and Tallapoosa Counties, 
secured an appropriation of $1000.00 for the purpose of buying 
and installing an iron fence to protect from vandalism, the granite 
monument marking the site of the Creek Indian Battle of Horse¬ 
shoe Bend on the Tallapoosa river in Tallapoosa County. Repre¬ 
sentative Ernest Paul Coburn of Tuscumbia, Colbert County, was 
the author of an Act that provides for the appointment of a Board 
of Trustees to acquire, maintain and protect certain properties and 
objects of historical interest at' La Grange, in Colbert County, the 
site of the first chartered college in Alabama. The bill became a 
law on July 9, and under its terms, the Governor appointed a 
commission to carry out its provisions. 


CAHABA 

Cahaba, in Dallas County, by an Act of the Territorial Legisla¬ 
ture, 1818, and confirmed by the first Legislature of the State after 
it was admitted to the Union in 1819, was selected by the Legisla¬ 
ture to be the first capital of the State. The bill intro¬ 
duced by Representative Frasier of Dallas County provides for a 
Board of Trustees to be known as Cahaba Historical Commission, 
the members to be appointed by the Governor. The purpose is to 
acquire, maintain and protect certain properties and objects of 
historical interest at the first official seat of government of the 
State of Alabama. The three members of the Board serve without 
compensation other than payment of a per diem allowance and 
actual reasonable travel expenses in attending meetings of the 
Board or performing any actual service under the direction of the 
Board. 
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The Board is authorized to acquire title, possession or control 
of such properties and also of objects of historic interest at Cahaba 
as it may deem necessary or proper, to be maintained, preserved, 
and protected on behalf of the State of Alabama. They are also 
authorized to mark in suitable manner the places or locations of 
historic interest at such point; and to prepare and publish for dis¬ 
tribution pamphlets or other printed matter with respect thereto. 
An appropriation from the State Treasury in the sum of $5,000 
was made for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the Act, 
and thereafter $500 was appropriated annually to be released on 
order of the Governor. 

THE HOBSON HOME 

Senator Lewis Joshua Lawson, Hale County, was the author 
of the bill which in substance makes “Magnolia Grove” in Greens¬ 
boro, home of Richmond Pearson Hobson, an historic shrine. The 
home is to be occupied by members of the family until the last 
one dies, at which time the property passes into the possession of 
the State. The bill provides for a Board to be known as the Rich¬ 
mond Pearson Hobson Memorial Board to consist of three resi¬ 
dents of Greensboro, Alabama, one of whom shall be a member of 
the Hobson family, to be appointed by the Governor upon the 
approval of the Act. Approval was signed Juty 9, 1943. 

The terms of the bill are that upon delivery to the Board of 
a deed of gift conveying to the State a title in fee simple, to be 
approved by the Attorney General but reserving to certain named 
members of the family perpetual residence. The sum of $7,000 
was appropriated to be used by the Board for the purpose of repair, 
renovating, restoring and equipping “Magnolia Grove,” which 
consists of the ante bellum residence and twenty acres, more or 
less, all in the city of Greensboro. An additional sum of $1500 
annually was appropriated for maintaining the oroperty and to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Richmond Pearson Hobson, the 
hero of the Merrimac, and later member of Congress from the State 
of Alabama. It is set forth in the bill that the property shall be 
used only as a memorial shrine and is safe guarded by a proviso 
that in the event the State shall fail at any time) in the future to 
maintain the property as such memorial shrine, or abandon the use 
thereof as such, title shall revert to the donors, their heirs or as¬ 
signs. 
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LaGRANGE 

Representative Ernest Paul Coburn of Colbert County, was 
the author of a bill that became a law providing for a Board of 
Trustees to be known as LaGrange Historical Commission, the 
members to be appointed by the Governor. The purpose of the 
bill is to acquire, maintain and protect certain properties of historic 
interest at LaGrange in Colbert County, formerly Franklin County, 
the site of the first chartered college in Alabama. The Board 
consists of three members to serve terms for two, four and six 
years, each of their successors to be appointed for a term of four 
years. A per diem allowance and actual reasonable travel expenses 
in attending meetings of the Board or performing any of its ser¬ 
vices is allowed, payable out of the appropriation upon warrant of 
the Comptroller after approval of the Board of Trustees and by 
the Governor. 

i 

The duties of the Board of Trustees provide that in its dis¬ 
cretion, it might acquire title, possession, or control of such proper¬ 
ties and also of objects of historic interest at LaGrange as it may 
deem necessary or proper, to be maintained, preserved, and pro¬ 
tected on behalf of the State and to mark in suitable manner the 
places or locations of historic interest at such point; and to prepare 
and publish for distribution pamphlets or other printed matter 
with respect to its work. Expenses incurred for such purposes are 
to be paid out of the appropriation made upon a warrant of the 
Comptroller, supported by an itemized account and approved by 
the Board of Trustees and bv the Governor. 

wf 

An appropriation of the sum of $3,000 to be paid out of the 
State Treasury and an additional sum of $500 annually was also 
made. 

LaGrange is remembered in early Alabama history principally 
through its educational institutions, LaGrange College and Mili¬ 
tary Academy, the latter having succeeded the original school. 
LaGrange College was established by the Methodist Church and 
chartered by the Legislature, January 19, 1830, already open for 
students at the time it was chartered. This college was the second 
established by Methodists, the first being in Augusta, Kentucky. 
Ten thousand dollars were subscribed by the dtfeetos of the La- 
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Grange community, and the school was opened under the patron¬ 
age of the Tennessee and Mississippi conferences. The commis¬ 
sioners were instructed and empowered by the two conferences to 
erect, equip, and set in operation a college of the style and title 
prescribed. They selected a site upon which to erect the edifice 
to be appropriated to the use of students, formed a constitution for 
the government of the college, and prepared an address to the 
public setting forth the design and character of the institution so 
auspiciously inaugurated. From the many choice plots of land 
offered, the commissioners at LaGrange selected for the college 
site “that beautiful and commanding eminence called Lawrences’ 
Hill”. 


During 1928-29, Edward D. Sims had conducted an academy 
at LaGrange. That institution was incorporated with an Act 
that stipulated that “The institution hereby incorporated shall be 
purely literary and scientific”. It also prohibited any system of 
education that provided for the inculcation of the peculiar tenets 
or doctrines of any religious denomination whatever. 

In founding LaGrange college, the Methodists were ahead of 
the state, or any other denomination. At the time of the opening 
of LaGrange there was no school in the state with the grade of 
college. Rev. Robert Paine, later Bishop Paine, was selected first 
president. Among the professors selected was the Mr. Sims who 
had conducted an academy in LaGrange prior to, the' establishing 
of the Methodist school. 

The college was removed to Florence, Alabama and the new 
school began its career as “Florence Wesleyan University” with 
all powers to grant diplomas and to confer degrees. At LaGrange 
the dormitory system had prevailed, but after its removal, the 
students were allowed to secure board in private homes. Two 
literary societies were connected with... the institution, “The 
Dialectical” and “The LaFayette.” A commercial department was 
installed by the trustees, in addition to the regular curriculum in 
1856-75. ' 

| 

When the exercises of LaGrange college were temporarily 
suspended .on. account of the loss of its pr esident and a great num¬ 
ber of its ; .students going to Florence, the LaGrange College and 
Military acad'emy was established in 1858 with James W. Robert- 
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son as superintendent. New buildings were constructed and with 
the addition of the military feature new students arrived. Under 
its new name and management the institution reached its highest 
state of prosperity and popularity. Provision was made by the 
state for the education of two boys from each county, after a 
competitive examination. In 1861, forty-seven out of the one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-one students enrolled were State cadets. 

Upon the secession of Alabama in 1861, and the declaration 
of war, many of the student body resigned to enter the Confed¬ 
erate States’ service. The college was the rendezvous of the 35th 
Alabama infantry regiment, during its formation. Three members 
of the faculty, Col. J. W. Robertson, Col. Edward Goodwin and 
Major W. H. Hunt became members, while many of the students 
joined the cadet company. Many of this company were either 

killed or wounded in battle or died of disease incident to camp 
life. 


One of the buildings at old LaGrange was used by Prof. 
Williams, as a piivate school for several months, but as the venture 
proved a failure he returned to his home in Massachusetts. His 
only son enlisted in the cadet company of the college and lies in 
an unknown grave, having died in the defense of the southland. 


I he buildings remained standing until 1863, when they were 
destroyed by fire, at the hands of members of the 10th Missouri 
Cavalry, U. S. Army, under Col. Florence N. Cornyn. The library 
of four thousand volumes, and all of the chemical and physical 

apparatus, furniture, buildings, etc., valued at $100,000 were de¬ 
stroyed. 

A bill was introduced in Congress in 1904 by the Hon. William 
Richardson to reimburse the trustees of the LaGrange Military 
Academy for the loss of property sustained during the War Be¬ 
tween the States. The surviving students and faculty of La¬ 
Grange college met in 1904 in Leighton and formed, under the 
leadership of Dr. John Allen Wyeth, an alumni association, the 
purpose of which was to reorganize the LaGrange College and 
Military Academy. However, that was never done. Mr. Coburn’s 

bill is designed to perpetuate the history of old LaGrange and the 
school. 
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HORSESHOE BEND 

The last battle of the Creek Indian War, 1813-14, was fought 
at a bend in the Tallapoosa river in Tallapoosa County, which the 
Indians had fortified for their last stand. Gen. Andrew Jackson 
commanded the United States' forces in that battle which was the 
end of the campaign that had begun with the massacre of five 
hundred men, women and children at Fort Mims in Baldwin 
county. No place on the Tallapoosa River was better adapted for 
the construction of an Indian stronghold than the Horseshoe. It 
was a peninsula formed by a bend of the river about one hundred 
acres in area. Across the isthmus or neck of the peninsula, about 
350 yards in extent, the Creeks had erected a rampart from five 
to eight feet high, curving towards the center, composed of large 
logs laid upon each other. Two ranges of portholes were made 
in the rampart, which was so constructed that an army approach¬ 
ing it would be exposed to a double and cross fire from the enemy, 
who would be well protected on the inner side. During the long 
time in which Gen. Jackson was detained at Fort Strother, the 
Creeks were busy in constructing this massive stronghold, and 
from its peculiar structure, some historians have hinted that they 
must have had the assistance of some English engineer. There 
were but few trees on the high grounds within the enclosure. But 
along the declivity and along the flat bordering the river, extend¬ 
ing from the terminum of the bend above to the terminum below, 
the large trees had been felled and so arranged that every fallen 
tree formed a breastwork, which connected with another fallen 
tree, thus making a continuous breastwork encircling the entire 
inner bend. At places in the bank of the river artificial caverns 
were made from which concealed warriors could fire. 

, On the low grounds adjacent to the river and in the extreme 
southern part of the bend, or point of t-he Horseshoe, was the 
Creek village, known as Tohopeka, in which were several hundred 
women and children, and not far off, many canoes lined the river 
bank. 

A study of the workings of the mind of the Creek Indian of that 
period, who, apart from certain objective appropriations of the white 
civilization, was still, subjectively, a man of the stone age, clearly 
shows that he believed that he would be the victor. Largely 
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ignorant of the overwhelming resources of the white man, en¬ 
couraged and emboldened by his partial successes at Emuckfar and 
Enitachopco, driving Gen. Jackson, as he supposed, back to the 
Coosa River, day and night kept in a continual religious frenzy 
by his prophets, it can well be seen that he did not believe that 
his stronghold could be taken. As Indians are always provident 
and careful of their families in time of war, another evidence of 
the belief of the Creeks in the impregnability of the place is the 
fact that when they knew of the coming of the army they did not 
remove their women and children to some other place, where they 
would be beyond the reach of danger. They met disastrous defeat 
at the Horseshoe, William Weatherford, the Red Eagle, making 
a complete surrender at Fort Toulouse, afterwards called Fort 
Jackson, in Elmore County. ' 

A monument was erected by the United States Government 
on the battleground, as “A memorial to the men who fought in 
that battle under the command of General Andrew Jackson.’’ Five 
thousand dollars was appropriated by an Act of Congress, April 
2, 1914, this action having been the result of an agitation begun in 
1907 by S. S. Broadus, of Decatur. The first step towards monu- 
menting the historic spot was the creation by the Legislature of 
Alabama in 1907 of u The Horseshoe Bend Battle Anniversary 
Commission”. The Commission organized and later presented a 
memorial to Congress, March 3, 1909, which resulted in the ap¬ 
propriation five years later. Under the auspices of the Commis¬ 
sion the one hundredth anniversary of the battle was celebrated 
by placing a tablet on the Court House of Tallapoosa County at 
Dadeville, March 27, 1914 and by a more elaborate celebration on 
the battleground itself July 4, 1914 when the monument provided 
by the Government was unveiled. The monument is an oblong 
polished marble boulder on a marble base. The inscription is 
as follows: . 
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1814-1914 

This tablet is placed by 

TALLAPOOSA COUNTY 
in commemoration of the 
One hundredth anniversary of the 

BATTLE OF HORSESHOE BEND, 

Fought within its limits on March 27, 1814. 

There the Creek Indians, led by Menawa and other Chiefs, 
were defeated by the xAmerican and allied Indian forces 

under Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

This battle broke the power of the fierce 
Muscogee, brought peace to the 
Southern frontier, and made possible the 
speedy opening up of a large part 

* 

of the State of Alabama 
to civilization. 

Dadeville, Alabama, 

March 27, 1914. 


FORT MORGAN 

What is known as Fort Morgan was originally, in 1813, a 
wooden fort named Fort Bowyer, erected by the English during 
the time of their occupation of the area which later fell to the 
possession of the United States Government. In 1815 the fort, 
then held by American- troops, was attacked by the British but 
so well defended that the enemy gave up the assault. It was about 
1819 that a new building made of brick was erected on the same 
site and given the name of Fort Morgan. After the election of 
Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States in 1861, A. B. 
Moore, Governor of Alabama, anticipating trouble, author¬ 
ized Col. John B. Todd of the First Regiment, Alabama 
troops, to occupy Fort Morgan. It remained a Confederate 
defense until August 1864 when it surrendered to the Union 
troops .after bombardment. New and modern fortifications were 
erected during the years 1898 and 1904. In order to present to the 
readers of this magazine an accurate statement regarding the 
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present status of the Fort Morgan Reservation, Mr. Ben C. Mor¬ 
gan, Director of the State Department of Conservation, was asked 
to give the Editor the story of the fort since 1891. Mr. Morgan’s 
letter is herewith presented: 

i 

Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, Director 

* 

Department of Archives & History, 

Montgomery, Alabama. 


Dear Mrs. Owen: 

Re: Fort Morgan Military Reservation. 

As you know jurisdiction over the original Fort Morgan 
Reservation was ceded to the United States by Act of the 
State Legislature of February 18, 1891, Acts of Alabama, 
1891, page 1293. Under decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of Alabama rendered 
June 13, 1905, two tracts of land aggregating 171.5 acres were 
added to the reservation. Jurisdiction over these two tracts 
was ceded by Governor’s Deed of May 21, 1906, under author¬ 
ity of Federal Acts of Cession, the total area being 493.92 
acres more or less. By Executive Order 4655 of May 24, 
1927, 60 acres were transferred to the Department of Com¬ 
merce as a Lighthouse Reservation. Again by deed dated 
May 24, 1927, 25 acres which includes only old Fort Morgan, 
were conveyed to the State of Alabama, leaving the Govern¬ 
ment with 408.92 acres, including the buildings thereon. 

Last summer I contacted Congressmen Frank Boykin 
and George Grant resulting in the Federal Government aban¬ 
doning the Reservation as a going Government project under 
the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard for military protection 
purposes. Upon their withdrawal they turned the property 
over to the Alabama Department of Conservation, Division 
of Parks, under revocable permit to be used for recreational 
and park purposes, this additional 408 acres. 

Of course under a revocable permit we could do nothing 
except hire a Caretaker for the property, which we did. I 
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immediately proceeded to contact Congressmen Boykin and 
Grant ag'ain with the request that they secure through an 
Act of Congress fee simple deed to the 408 acres to be used 
for park and recreational purposes. The Act is before Con¬ 
gress now without opposition and as soon as we secure a deed 
to the property, we intend to proceed with our plans for an 
up-to-date State Park with 50 to 75 cottages, the renovation 
of a majority of the present buildings into apartments, recrea¬ 
tion halls, dance halls, grills, restaurants, picture shows, and 
what not; also to build a harbor for small boats, docking fa¬ 
cilities, etc. In other words, make it the finest park on the 
Gulf of Mexico. This will require from $500,000 to $600,000, 
and if it cannot be financed through outside sources, I intend 
to have the plans ready and request the 1947 Legislature for 
an appropriation for the construction of same. 

There is no reason in the world why the State of Alabama 
should not invest in a project of this kind as the Gulf Coast 
area in the State of Alabama furnishes some of the finest 
beaches on the Gulf Coast. We have only a limited area of 
some 50 miles in Baldwin County on which absolutely nothing 
has been done. Our people go to Florida and Mississippi for 
both winter and summer recreation. The coast of both of 
these states is lined with recreational resorts and hotels. We 
sit in the middle and do nothing. It is high time that we take 
the necessary steps to develop our coast line, which has no 
superior. 

If there is any other information you desire, please do not 
hesitate to call on me. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


BEN C. MORGAN, 
Director of Conservation. 
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MORAL AND CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 

* 

By Peter Bryce, M.D., Sup’t Alabama Insane Hospital 

Tuskaloosa, Ala. 

(Dr. Peter J. Bryce, as Superintendent of what was then known as the 
Alabama Insane Hospital, at Tuscaloosa, a native of Columbia, S. C., born 
March 5, 1834 and died August 14, 1892, at Tuscaloosa, accomplished one of 
the most difficult problems facing Alabama at the time he began his work 
with the insane here in 1860. He was then only twenty-six years of age and 
had graduated with distinction at The Citadel, the South Carolina Military 
Institute at Charleston and received the degree of M.D. in 1859, from the 
University of New York. Soon after graduation he went to Europe and 
spent some time in the hospitals of Paris. He specialized in nervous diseases 
and in order to gain a wider knowledge of his subject, accepted official 
connection with first the South Carolina and later the New Jersey hospitals 
for the insane. At the time he was selected to be Superintendent of the 
Alabama Insane Hospital he was the youngest man ever called to take a 
place of such responsibility in the whole of America. The attention of the 
Trustees of the newly established institution was directed to him by Dorothy 
Dix, an eastern philanthopist and humanitarian. 

Dr. Bryce’s early recognition of the principle of non-restraint in the 
treatment of insanity placed him among the leading' alienists of his time and 
brought the institution over which he presided into the first rank for hu¬ 
manity and success in effecting cures. Other distinctive features were the 
absence of all mechanical restraint and the employment of a large percent 
of its patients in useful and congenial occupations. 1 


The Editor of the Quarterly wishes to express appreciation to Dr. W. D. 
Partlow for information regarding other addresses and papers by Dr. Bryce 
on file in the library of the institution founded by Dr. Bryce which is now 
called the Alabama State Hospitals and of which Dr. Partlow is now the 
Superintendent. This article presented herewith, “Moral and Criminal Re¬ 
sponsibilities” is a reprint from a journal of psychiatry and neurology known 
at that time, 1888, as “The Alienist and Neurologist”. 2 


There are many other invaluable essays and addresses in the Bryce 
collection that should eventually be reprinted, a work that might well be 
undertaken by the Alabama Medical Association, together with an adequate 
biography of Dr. Bryce, by some capable author. The Editor.) 


Thomas M, Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biogra- 

phy. 


2 Dr. W. D. Partlow, Superintendent, Alabama Insane Hospitals. 
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Psychology, or the science of mind, is so intimately associated 
with all questions of moral responsibility, that any attempt to 
discuss them independently of each other must prove abortive. 
Few will have the hardihood to deny that immense strides have 
lately been made towards the unravelment of many of the mysteries 
of mind. The. most important of these disclosures—the one that 
is most encouraging to further investigation—is that mind must 
be studied along with body—that it is the idlest of tasks to attempt 
any exhaustive study of mind apart from corporeal organization. 
The old idea that mind is a mysterious entity, independent in its 
origin and characteristics of the bodily organism, has been, in 
countless ways, utterly discredited. Whatever opinions we may 
entertain of mind in its entirety, however fundamentally its 
phenomena may seem to be decerned from all principles of physical 
action and being, we are compelled, in every satisfactory study of 
• it, to regard it as a phenomenon of the nervous organism. For 
this reason the profoundest interest must continue to attach to 
comparative anatomy and physiology. It follows too, that we have 
in the various stages of nervous advance corresponding stages of 
mind in its development from the simplest sensation to all those 
complex intellectual and emotional phenomena which are encoun¬ 
tered in the higher animals and in man. Not that alone in the 
nervous centres and fibres, which functionate intelligence, do we 
find the key to intellectual advance. The late student of psychology 
knows that intelligence is not a mere matter of nervous suscepti¬ 
bility to impressions. The muscular, together with the osseous 
and other solid structures, play important parts in intellectual de¬ 
velopment. One of the most interesting points in psychological 
science, and one that is, perhaps, beyond all others useful in in¬ 
culcating the true nature of mind, is the high place which is as¬ 
signed the muscles in the gradual development of the intellect. 
The point needs to be specially emphasized, in all popular dis¬ 
cussions of mental phenomena, that complexity and definiteness 
of movement are inextricably conjoined, as essential factors, with 
that multiplication and f definiteness of sensations and perceptions 
which distinguish the advanced intellect. A proper insistance 
upon this point will avail to show, as nothing else can, that mental 
phenomena are not mere adjuncts of the brain and nerves, but that 
the whole organism is needful to their evocation. Such insistance, 
too, will further indicate that mind, instead of being that lordly 
entity, which so many have described, imposed in some mysterious 
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manner on the brain to control all the operations of the bodily 
organism, is more properly regarded as a creature of that organism, 
and dependent even upon the gross mechanical details of that 
organism for the materials of its constitution. As mankind think 
of their life or health, so they should learn to think of their mind— 
as a potency conditioned upon the general well-being of the body. 
To say that one’s digestion is disordered, or his intellect impaired^ 
is meant, in either case, that a special function is impeded by some 
derangement of the organism. 

Nor should there be the least hesitation in affirming that there 
are as many varieties of mind as there are varieties of organism; 
and that there has been in the past, reckoning by ages, and in the 
present, by generations, a genesis of organisms. With the theologi¬ 
cal questions of the differences between the human and lower ani¬ 
mal mind, as to immortality, etc., science, as at present informed, 
has nothing to do. So far as our methods of scientific research 
extend, there is no difference except in degree. The human or¬ 
ganism is just as subject, as that of the lower animal, to all the 
laws of development from a formless protoplasm, through various 
stages of advance, to the perfect individual; and its intellectual 
advance as rigidly conditioned upon the organic advance. In every 
view, the old idea of mind, as a separate and superior entity, 
thrust upon the organism to control its operations, is discredited. 
1 he fallacy of the old metaphysical idea of mind as separate from 
the body is evident from the lately established facts with reference 
to memory. That peculiar power of recalling the past, which we 

call memory, is not, so to speak, a unit, but is multiple. It has 
only lately been shown, by actual experiment, that our memories, 
like our sensations, have their centers in different regions of the 
brain. There is, for example, a separate memory of words, things, 
sounds or colors, each having its special center in the brain, in¬ 
dependent of the others, any one of which may be lost while the 
others remain. The consonance of these disclosures with general 
observation and experience, must be evident to all. How many 
persons there are whose memory for one class of facts is good, 
while for others it is either indifferent or entirely wanting. One 
man never forgets a face but cannot remember a name. Another 
is habitually at fault with faces but never forgets a name. Were 
mind a severe unit such facts would be inexplicable, but to modern 
psychology the explanation is easily found in the comparative 
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vigor and impressibility of the nerve centers associated, more 
especially, with sight and sound. 

Correct views of the nature of mind can be, in my opinion, 
inculcated in no way more forcibly than hy reference to the prin¬ 
ciples of heredity. The art of breeding in this century has en¬ 
gaged talents of a high order, and pecuniary means almost un¬ 
limited. And the closely observed facts of this most interesting 
art prove that not general characteristics only, but very minute 
details of organization, are transmitted to offspring; and not 
physical peculiarities only, but intellectual and moral. Countless 
searching investigations prove that all these principles of heredity 
are just as true with human beings as with the lower animals. I 
could fill pages, if time permitted, with interesting illustrations of 
this truth. 

■ f ■ 

We have in these facts some very pregnant truths with refer¬ 
ence to moral responsibility. Every physician knows that there 
is such a close connection between crime and insanity that the 
first query on hearing of any astounding crime is, was the per¬ 
petrator a person of sound mind? Now insanity, in the great 
majority of cases, is a result of inheritance. Not that the indi¬ 
vidual is born insane, but is endowed with a peculiar character of 
constitution in which the disease of insanity finds a nidus eminent¬ 
ly fitted for its development. In other words, there is what is 
termed the insane temperament, in which there are, though hidden 
to ordinary examination, imperfect or badly balanced nervous or¬ 
ganizations. One very frequent manifestation of such a diathesis 
is an abnormal state of the feelings or emotions. There are num¬ 
bers of persons who appear to be rational so far as the reflective 
faculties of the mind are concerned, but whose emotional states 
are habitually abnormal. They feel too little or too much, or their 
feelings are of the wrong kind. Perversion of feeling is often the 
earliest precursor of insanity, and for the simple reason that men¬ 
tal disease is a dissolution that proceeds in a manner directly 
opposite to evolution. Well proportioned and adjusted emotions, 
being the highest product of evolution in mind, is the first to 
succumb to the stress of incipient disease or dissolution. It is a 
fact, with which all are familiar, that conduct is not, as a rule, 
determined directly by ratiocinations, but by the associated emo¬ 
tions. How important therefore to pay the strictest regard to our 
diet, and other sanitary precautions that are well known to qualify 
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the involuntary impulses of the organization, and through the 
feelings and emotions to lead up to the highest moral and in¬ 
tellectual achievement. Many persons have declined from noble 
courses of conduct through some taint or vice of the blood, so to 
speak, causing the quantity or quality of their feelings to undergo 
an abatement, against which the will is as powerless as a steam 
indicator against a leak in the boiler. In truth it is characteristic 
of the will-power that it does not so much inaugurate or impel to 
special actions or courses of conduct,, as it directs and tempers the 
actions induced by involuntary impulses. In this directive function 
its power to inhibit comes from its capacity to incite other actions, 
by turning, as it were, the roused organic forces into other channels 
or upon other nervous centers. So we see that the ability and 
disposition to act does not attach to the will but to the involuntary 
powers, and these in turn are determined by the organic register 
of the race and individual experience. 

From every point of view the idea is intensified of the direct 
dependence of character and conduct upon organic details. Where 
the nervous structure is imperfect, as a whole or in any of the 
parts, there is a necessary departure from the normal mental and 
moral endowments; for these latter are the castings of which the 
foimer are the mould. And this is true not only of great deficien¬ 
cies of organic structure that are obvious to the most casual ob¬ 
servation, but of those minutest details which the microscope is 
sometimes competent, sometimes incompetent to disclose. The 
modern psychologist finds no difficulty in the affirmation, of late 
habitually made, that not only are organic peculiarities hereditary, 
but also the mental and moral. Anger, fear, envy, jealousy, liber- 
tinage, gluttony, drunkenness, and criminality in any or all of its 
features, are transmitted to offspring, especially if both parents 
alike possess-them. 


Although such teachings have been before the public for 
years, so inveterate are the prejudices and notions with reference 
to everything that concerns morals, that they do not exercise their 
proper influence on the convictions of even intelligent men. We 
never think of casting reproach for any species of incapacity that 
results from physical abnormality. We see clearly that it is a 
misfortune, and not a fault, that many persons are partially or 
wholly lacking in the perceptions that come through one or several 
senses, or, as not infrequently happens, are destitute of any power 
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to appreciate music, or to distinguish one color from another. But 
we have yet to ingrain into the public mind that there is cor¬ 
responding multiplied deficiencies of moral endowment. 

At a time, by no means remote in the past, insanity was re¬ 
garded as a demoniacal possession. But the sun of modern science 
had hardly begun to shine before such an idea was remanded to 
the limbo of the absurd. But the devils, driven from man’s in¬ 
tellect, took refuge in his moral powers. But all the signs of the 
times indicate that diabolic influences are no more needful to ex¬ 
plain the eccentricities and perversities of man’s moral powers 
than his intellectual and perceptive. How forcibly are these truths 
emphasized by such facts as those which Dr. Drysdale has traced 
in his history of that most remarkable family known as the 
“Jukes,” extending through seven generations, and including* a 
tabulated report of 709 individuals, every one of whom was either 
idiot, murderer, prostitute, thief or robber! To suppose that every 
member of so large a family chose, of a wicked, will, to be vicious 
rather than virtuous, is to suppose what is exceedingly improbable. 
How much more rational to suppose that their vicious courses of 
conduct were the natural results of their depraved organizations—• 
of the passing on from parents to children, along with their physi¬ 
cal, their intellectual and moral proclivities. 

It is not to be understood here that the whole result is due 
to organization, and no part of it to association and training. 
These latter must always be credited with decided influences on 
character; but we must remember how almost inevitable it is that 
the training of the children of vicious parents should be bad. 
Apart from their introduction to evil courses through the direct 
instrumentality of parents, there are laws of attraction and repul¬ 
sion in the social, moral world, by which individuals are con¬ 
strained to group themselves according to their affinities with the 
good or the bad. 

But although, under favorable conditions, education or train¬ 
ing may exercise decided influences in the determination of con¬ 
duct, the most reliable, the most persistent traits of character, are 
the inherited. And this for many obvious reasons, one of which 
is, that the fixity of type, or the faithful reproduction of ancestral 
traits, is nature’s only method of fortifying her long and laborious 
advance from low to high. The laws of life, too, are built upon 
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enjoyment. That which conduces to enjoyment contributes to 
bodily vigor, in all the animal tribes, high or low. Even in man, 
as we now see him, the same principle of well being holds; though 
amid the complexity and deep soundings of his powers the problem 
of greatest happiness is very often difficult and extremely intri¬ 
cate. But whether facile or hard of determination, happiness, is 
the pole-star of all animal life as we know it. In the struggle for 
existence the competition is so sharp that, for the multitude, 
preference will always be given to functions which can be per¬ 
formed with least labor; to say nothing of the fact that the in¬ 
tellect, the tastes, the desires, may, in one view, be regarded as 
forces, and all forces, in the very nature of things, must expend 
themselves on lines of least resistance. And this native or in¬ 
herited adaptedness of the organism, for exercising special kinds 
of activities with facility, is intensified by that principle of the 
organism which integrates into its substance the spirit of every 
performed act. With each act there is a decomposition of nerve 
matter followed by quick repair. But this quick repair is not an 
exact reproduction of the 'former tissue, but is that tissue plus a quali¬ 
fication imparted by the act. Nor ought it to be forgotten that 
what is true of the repair of nerve-tissue is true of other tissues. 
Every recomposition of tissue embraces a qualification of it in¬ 
duced ^ by the act that caused its dissolution. This view makes it 
easy to understand how deeply all vicious strains of character are 
intrenched in the laws of life and mind. But it also holds aloft a 
bright beacon for our encouragement, in the fact, that the quali¬ 
fication of tissue and disposition, due to improved courses of con¬ 
duct, is handed on down by heredity to the next generation, to be 
still further improved. And when we remember how potential is 
education in qualifying bad traits of character and intensifying 
good ones, one will readily see that on hereditary transmission 
of newly acquired traits we have a right to build the most en¬ 
thusiastic expectations of human advance. By education, of course, 
is meant a theoretical and practical knowledge of nature, her laws, 
and man s relations to them, and of the principles of moral and 
vsocial science, together with such convictions of the beauty and 

excellence of virtue as will habitually lead up to just and noble 
courses of conduct. 

The dependence of character on organism is further enforced 
by attention to the multiplied phenomena of human life that have 
their origin in climate. The subject is so vast, the forces so inter- 
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mingled with other recognized factors of environment in evolu¬ 
tion, that the briefest glance must suffice. Dr. Jno. W. Draper 
has written a treatise upon this subject that fairly bristles with 
interesting facts. Amid a multitude of qther considerations the 
influence of climate is evident from a truth now almost universally 
conceded, that we have in the European and African races the same 
primitive race, subjected for ages to very different climates. Al¬ 
though we cannot repeat evolutional race marvels, any more than 
we can repeat any other marvel of evolution, for lack of the almost 
infinite periods of time and infinite variations of surroundings 
which were prime factors of all evolutional results, we can plainly 
see some of the smaller effects of climate in the difference between 
the inhabitants of southern and northern Europe, and in the changes 
wrought in Europeans by transportation to hot countries—changes 
that would unquestionably be much more pronounced but for the 
intercourse maintained with the mother country. There are in¬ 
deed a number of very obvious causes of the change referable to 
climate. In hot countries the function of the skin is so augmented 
as to induce a sort of revolution of the whole internal economy, by 
its supplantation of the office of the various other excretory organs. 
In cold or mild climates too, labor is a luxury, the chief joy of life, 
while in hot countries it is an excruciating task. It is easy to see 
how the listlessness and idleness, begotten of the heat, by dwarf¬ 
ing the muscles and the cerebral ganglia presiding over them, 
should scrimp the perceptions, the ratiocinations, the nobler emo¬ 
tions, the volitions, and thus give to the inhabitants characters 
esentially different and inferior to those of colder regions. 

Nothing could be more evident to the most casual observation 
than that animals are as broadly distinguished from each other by 
their intellectual and moral as by their organic traits; and that 
every possession of a like organism is endowed with like intel¬ 
lectual traits. These facts, while of the utmost significance, are 
✓ 

in a great measure disregarded, owing to the prejudices of fore¬ 
stalled conclusions with reference to the independent subsistence 
of mind, or instinct, or both. Yet there could hardly be a more 
forcible illustration of the dependence of character on organism. 
Even for the slight differences of intellectual and moral endowment 
in the same variety or family, we have an easy and satisfactory 
explanation in the necessary differences of the details of their 
organization. Of any number of dogs or horses, each will mani¬ 
fest traits of disposition peculiar to it alone. Of two dogs, by the 
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same parents, at the same birth, one may be amiable and docile, 
and the other combative and intractable. In the case of these and 
other animals every one is ready to refer the differences of be¬ 
havior to the right cause, namely to the differences of their minute 
or ganisms. But when in a human family two children are similarly 
distinguished, the one is called a good, and the other a wicked 
child. Yet nothing is more certain than that the docility and per¬ 
verseness in the case of the children are as much the outcrops of 
the special organization as in the case of the lower animals. Even 
the evanescent change of constitution following the ingestion of 
aicohol, or other narcotics, is fruitful of just such results as flow 
from confirmed bents of character. Now the narcotic could hardly 
be thought to qualify the intellectual and emotional processes ex¬ 
cept through the cerebral organization; and the fact that the think- 
ing and emotional forces wax and wane with organic vigor, shows 
that they are in some way reflections or derivations of that or¬ 
ganism. And how further manifest does this become when it is 
remembered that moral pain, remorse or sorrow, like physical pain, 
is augmented or lessened by the augmentation or diminution of 
blood. There is too a world of significance in those radical changes 
of character which so often supervene on injuries to the head, or 
on puberty, and the change of life in women. Within my own 
knowledge a man of highest intelligence, irreproachable character 
and the kindliest feelings, was converted, by a fall upon his head, 
fractuiing his skull, into a very demon. He became deceitful, 
cruel and vicious, in the extreme, and had to be committed for safe 
keeping to a hospital for the insane. He remained in this condition 
until relieved, by operation, of the pressure upon his brain, after 
which he almost instantaneously lost his immortal traits and re¬ 
sumed his former unexceptionable character. Could anything 
prove more plainly the dependency of mind and moral qualities 
upon the integrity of brain structure? 

The study of mind by metaphysical methods has heretofore, 
through the thousands of years that it has been attempted, proved 
utterly barren of all practical results. Any attempt, in fact, to 
unravel the complex phenomena of the mental processes, without 
the bright light which modern science, and especially the Dar¬ 
winian theory of development, throws upon it, would be as fruitless 
of results as the study of physiology without a knowledge of com¬ 
parative anatomy. Modern scientific methods has accomplished 
the miracle, so to speak, of unifying all the phenomena and forces 
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of the universe, by demonstration of the one great truth — the 
presence and constancy of nature's laws. Now the most obvious 
corollary of the indefectibility of law is the rigid determination of 
every consequent by its antecedents, or every effect by antecedent 
causes. If there were exceptions to this rule anywhere in nature, 
she would be capricious, and anything like a progressive science 
would be altogether unattainable. Mind, as one of the phenomena 
and forces of the universe, must be conditioned, in its origin and 
all its stages, by this universal principle of the reign of law—effect 
and cause. To say that in the mind of man are encountered ex¬ 
ceptions to this universal law of cause and effect, is to resort to 
the antiquated device of regarding inscrutable phenomena as with¬ 
out the pale of law, instead of being determined by laws not fully 
understood. There can not be predicated a reign of law in nature, 
if her most interesting phenomena and forces, those of mind, be 
not subject to it. 

The foregoing principles of mind, in their practical bearing 
upon Moral and Criminal Responsibility, open up one of the most 
absorbing questions of the day. Penal reform or the proper treat¬ 
ment of criminals, as every one knows, is already, engaging the 
time and talents of the statesman and philanthropist. If what we 
have said be true, it must be apparent that lawlessness and crime, 
are not, as we have been, commonly taught to believe, the results 
of wilful perverseness, but are the inevitable outcrops of organiza¬ 
tions, corporeal and mental, not yet brought into harmonious rela¬ 
tions with the principles of civilized society. To the question, 
“Why is one man a criminal ?” “I answer,” says Dr. W. G. Ste¬ 
venson, in his late learned essay on Criminality, “for the same 
reason that another is a moralist, or an honest, law-abiding citizen. 
Criminals are such either because they inherit a brain structure 
potentially incapable of generating moral qualities, or, through the 
influence of unfavorable environment the development of mind 
does not evolve sufficient moral strength- to guide and control the 
lower propensities of the man’s nature.” 

It is fashionable in certain quarters to speak of this as a 
diseased condition, and accordingly we have all sorts of high 
sounding names, such as kleptomania, pyromania, erotomania, etc., 
indicating the peculiar type of criminal pr immoral conduct. Even 
$o great an authority as the learned Despine, whose investigations 
of crime and . cfimj^ls has been bpth ( profound and extensive, 
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speaking of this class of persons says, “There must be something 
abnormal in the disposition of criminals, when they yield with the 
utmost facility to desires which would excite the strongest repug¬ 
nance and horror in a truly moral man. Does not this abnormal 
state reveal itself in the clearest manner, when, contrary to what 
poets and moralists have represented, we see the wretch who has 
committed crime exhibiting no symptoms of remorse, but rather 
a disposition to repeat the same criminal act?” With the highest 
respect for this learned authority, and for others who would 
charitably cover with the mantle of disease these extraordinary 
manifestations of immoral and criminal conduct, we do n<bt find 
it necessary to resort to this theory of disease to explaiij these 
departures from the standard of moral rectitude which society has 
established for its protection. Deficient or undeveloped nerve 
centers does not constitute disease of the brain, or insanity, any 
more than a departure from some arbitrary standard of physical 
strength constitutes disease of the muscles. Men vary in tnental 
and moral qualities as they do in physical aptitudes, according to 
their constitutions. 

* 

Mr. Brockway, of the Detroit House of Correction, in a paper 
before the International Penitentiary Congress says:—“The ipecies 
of crime to which a person is addicted depends upon the circum¬ 
stances which surround him, or upon inherited tendencies, or both, 
but whether a man will commit a crime at all, depends, in i great 
degree, upon his constitutional characteristics.” He argues the 
existence of moral imbecility, incoherent mental development and 
feebleness of will power, and affirms that “this undeveloped state, 
this paralysis, as it were, of the moral faculties, though, no doubt, 
largely due to the want of proper early education is more often 
inherited from progenitors.” “Glancing at mankind as a Uhole, 
what, asks Despine, “do we see? Anomalies, monstrosities. In 
a physical point of view, by the side of men well-formed, of robust 
health, , of beautiful and noble forms, we find beings sickly, weak, 
ill-shaped, puny. Viewing men intellectually, what do we see? 
The same differences. By the side of men of genius who create 
sciences, who produce the marvels of imagination, which in litera¬ 
ture and the arts excite our enthusism, we find vulgar intelligences, 
insensible to the creations of genius and the splendors of ffature, 
..incapable ,of lifting themselves -above the . direction of theiij busi¬ 
ness and the material wants of life. Descending in the scale, we 
meet, at last, with the-weak-minded; the imbecile, the idiot [These 
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natural imperfections, these anomalies, these infirmities, these 
monstrosities, which we see in the physical and intellectual world, 
exist also in the moral, as marked, as numerous and as varied. 
Just because the man is in health, because he has command of his 
ideas, because he reasons, because he is intellectually intelligent 
it has been thought he must be also morally intelligent.” 

Quoting once more from the very highest authority, we are 
told by Dr. Maudsley iri his Body and Mind, that “at the end of 
all the most subtile and elaborate disquisitions concerning moral 
freedom and responsibility, the stern fact remains that the inheri¬ 
tance of a man’s descent weighs on him through life as a good or 
bad fate. How can he escape from his ancestors? Stored up 
mysteriously in the nature which they transmit to him, he inherits 
not only the organized results of the acquisitions and evolution of 
generations of men, but he inherits also certain individual pecu¬ 
liarities or proclivities which determine irresistibly the general aim 
of his career. While he fancies that he is steering himself and 
determining his course at will, his character is his destiny. The 
laws of hereditary transmission are charged with the destinies, of 
mankind.” Again he says, “There is a destiny made for man by 
his ancestors; and no one can elude, were he able to atempt it, 
the tyranny of his organization.” 

i 

The conclusion, in fact, in whatever light you view it, is irre¬ 
sistible, that all the actions of man, physical, intellectual and moral, 
are the inevitable consequences of preceding circumstances and 
conditions which absolutely control and dominate him. I have 
given so many proofs of this in the course of this essay that it 
would be useless in conclusion to do more than redirect attention 
to the very current fallacy respecting the so-called freedom of the 
will. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with the depth and lucidity which 
characterizes all of his philosophical utterances, thus clears up the 
difficulty with reference to this importanUpoint; “That every one 
is at liberty to do what he desires to do, (supposing there are no 
external hindrances,) all admit. But that every one is at liberty 
to desire or not to desire, which is the real proposition in the 
dogma of free will, is negatived by a variety of considerations.” 
The error with regard to the will very exactly resembles that 
which was long prevalent with reference to the lower organisms— 
that they were spontaneous productions of nature, and not the 
outgrowth of previous organisms. Now as scientific advance 
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emphasizes the conclusion that all present life is a product of 
previous life, and is rigidly conditioned upon its character, so all 
intellectual manifestations are as rigidly conditioned upon ante¬ 
cedent states. In other words, that the principle of development, 
or orderly growth, holds with reference to mental as to corporeal 
powers. The will, as one of the constituents of mind, either con¬ 
forms to this law of orderly growth or development, or it must be 
absolutely free from all the bias of present circumstances or pre¬ 
vious experiences, than which nothing could be more absurd. The 
tiuth is every mental act, like every corporeal, is determined by 
two factors, the external circumstances, and all the previous ex¬ 
ercises of mental acts registered in the organism. The will must 
be either conditioned or unconditioned by previous acts. If it is 
thus conditioned, it is not free, in the usual sense attached to the 
expression. If it is not thus conditioned, then its acts are utterly 
aibitrary and haphazard, and anything like a science of mind is the 
vaguest of idle dreams. 

Let the mind be free, in the full metaphysical sense of the 
woid, says Dr. Maudsley, “and it would be impossible to run an 
express train from London to York, or to cross the Atlantic in a 
steam boat, with the least assurance of safety. Did not men in 
some measure foresee the acts of their fellows from a knowledge 
of the operations and motives in their minds, they would have to 
await them in helpless uncertainty, as they await the decrees of 
the will of God.” 


Interesting and instructive as the foregoing array of facts and 
principles are to the student of psychological science, they have a 
much wider and higher significance to the jurist, the philanthropist 
and the statesman. As a ground-work of penal reform, and of 
complete change in our' present system of criminal jurisprudence, 
they are especially worthy of consideration. In their application 
to our present methods of criminal procedure it is plain that many 
great and radical changes are called for. In the first place our 
courts must get rid of the current ideas of responsibility growing 
out of the old metaphysical conception of mind as an entity separ¬ 
ate and distinct from the organism, and yet governing and con¬ 
trolling arbitrarily its movements and volitions. It must divest 
itself of the dogma of free agency as taught by the metaphysical 
school of philosophers, and recognize the fact that crime is the 
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culmination of certain impulses which the criminal is powerless 
at the time to resist. 


It will not do to insist', as the law now does, that the criminal 
had the power to choose between right and wrong, and to do the 
one or avoid the other. While it may not be denied that he had a 
perfect knowledge of right and wrong, and was fully aware of the 
consequences of his act, yet it will not do to insist that he had, 
at the time of its committal,any power to have acted differently. 
While it is true, in a restricted sense, that knowledge is power, it 
is no less true that it is powerless to restrain the impulses that 
dominate the organism and control the individual. The man's acts 
must be regarded in every instance as the inevitable outcome of 
his organization, that is to say, of certain varying states or con¬ 
ditions of the nervous centers which preside over the actions of 
the individual and control his movements and volitions. 


And this rule should apply invariably to all classes of crim¬ 
inals, irrespective of their various degrees of mental and moral 
capacity, or the character and circumstances of the crime com¬ 
mitted. Maudsley, in his admirable treatise on Body and Will, 
makes three classes of criminals, the first of which, the hereditary 
or habitual criminal, he describes “as the victims of a bad organi¬ 
zation who are urged into crime by instincts whose natural re¬ 
straints are wanting, whatever their circumstances in life, and are 
not to be reformed by instruction, or by example, or by correction/' 
these he designates “nature-made criminals." Another class, 
“Comprising those who not being positively criminally disposed 
by nature, but who yet fall into crime in consequence of a gradually 
increased or suddenly inflicted pressure of adverse circumstances,” 
he calls “circumstance-made criminals." And between these two 
classes, which occupy 1 the two extremes of the scale, he designates 
still another, “comprising those who, ^having some degree of 
criminal disposition, would have been saved from crime had they 
enjoyed the advantage of a good training and of favorable environ¬ 
ments, instead of growing up without education and amidst crim¬ 
inal surroundings." But besides these well recognized classes of 
Dr. Maudsley, there is still another class, known as “insane crim¬ 
inals," whose lawless, proclivities, are, the result of. a change of 
character due to disease of the brain. 
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But what we wjish to insist upon more especially is, that in 
each and all of these classes, the moral value of the criminal act 
is precisely the samd; or still more definitely, that it has no moral 
value—the lawlessness in every case growing out of the inability 
on the part of the individual to conform to the requirements of 
the law. In other words, to whatever source the criminal act may 
be immediately tracted, whether to bad heredity, evil association, 

circumstances, insanity, idiotcy, or diseased 
from alcohol or other toxic agent, its moral 
aspect is invariably the same, and is in every case the result of an 
inability to resist certain influences urging the offender in a pro¬ 
hibited direction. 


pressure of adverse 
brain action arising 


The insane man whose powers have been dethroned by disease, 
and the idiot, whose 1 , brain, in consequence of defective organiza¬ 
tion, is unable to supply the motive for self-control, the practice 
of the courts has always been to acquit of all crime. But in the 
other classes, described by Dr. Maudsley, the wrong doer is held 
by law to a strict accountability for his criminal acts. He is not 
only restrained by imprisonment from repeating them, but in many 
cases subjected to corporeal punishment both cruel and resentful. 
Whatever may be the theory of the law respecting the vengeful 
character of punishrpent, our daily observations teach us that it 
is often tolerated at the courts, and as often practised by officials 
in their dealings witji the criminal classes. “Pity it is,” says Dr. 
Maudsley, that no better use is made of beings so mal-organized 
as to be utterly incapable of moral sensibility, and therefore of 
repentance and reform, than to punish them with sufferings which 
do them no good, aijd after that to turn them loose again upon 
society in which they can make no living room for themselves 
except by crime.” Revenge, it is clear from the foregoing expo¬ 
sition of the* genesis and operation of mind, should have no place 
in prison discipline. It is unscientific, tot say the least of it, and 
what is true in science can not be false in law, in morals or in 
religion. 

But the point we wish here more especially to enforce is, that 
all violators of law and order, without respect to their mental or 
moral capacity or to the class of criminals to which they belong, 
should be held alike to a strict legal accountability for the. lawless 
acts they may commit. To illustrate this positiqn take the case 
of the habitual law breaker. Enough has been said to show that. 
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for a variety of causes, he has become incapable of discharging the 
duties of good citizenship. Whatever his original characteristics, 
his nature has become so depraved that it is as utterly impossible 
for him to change his bad methods of living as for the Ethiopean 
to change his skin. And the same may be said of the confirmed 
inebriate. Whether the habit for drink has been acquired, or 
transmitted through a line of neurotic ancestors, he can no more 
lead a sober life than he can lift a weight that is far| beyond his 
strength. There are individuals too, with apparently sound in¬ 
tellects, who are utterly wanting in moral sensibility, just as some 
persons are deficient in power to appreciate melody. To some 
men a negro melody has all the charms of the noblest creations of 
a Mozart or Beethoven. The heavenly inspirations of every gifted 
son of song pass them by, because nature has stinted their musical 
capacities. Multiplied observations in every part of the world 
leave no room to doubt that the forces of the mind are marvellouslv 
compounded,-and one or several of these faculties may be stinted 
in various degrees without impairment of the others, just as a 
person may have excellent eyes for form and yet be deficient in 
power to distinguish colors. That the intellect is often apparently 
normal, and yet the moral faculties absent or dwarfed, there is no 
room to question. Cases of this kind are continually coming up 
in our courts to puzzle the judges and confound the juries. These 
moral imbeciles, for that is their proper name, though not insane, 
are utterly incapable of conforming to the requirements of well 
ordered society, and so habitually do violence to the moral instincts 
of those around them. 

Now each and all of these separate classes of offenders—the 
habitual criminal, the inebriate, the moral imbecile, and we might 
add the idiot and the lunatic, are to be held alike amenable to> the 
laws of the land. In the protection of society, offenders of every 
class and grade should be held to a strict legal accountability; for 
an injury is an injury by whomsoever committed. There should 
be no such thing as acquittal for crime. And this universal legal 
accountability involves the right of the courts not only to deprive 
the law-breaker of his liberty, and if needs be of his life, but to 
keep him in restraint until it is safe to restore him to society. 

Clearly the two fold object of law is the protection of society, 
and the prevention of crime. But crime can not be prevented by 
imprisonment alone; there must go along with it the reformation 
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of the criminal. It must therefore be evident that any attempt to 
align our criminal jurisprudence with the advances made in scien¬ 
tific psychology involves the establishment of reformatories, where 
the proper corrective and educational devices may be brought into 
successful operation. Mere punishment does not reform. Past 
ages, as well as our common, everyday observation, have taught 
us this lesson in a way that leaves us no room to question. To 
reform the vicious there must be brought to bear on them in¬ 
fluences closely related to those by which good characters are 
formed in every well conducted family. Our reformatories, in fact, 
should bear very much the same relation to the criminal classes 
that our schools and colleges do to the ignorant masses. There 
must be instruction, discipline, industry, and last but not least, 
sympathy and affection. So long as fear alone is appealed to, so 
long will the criminal be hardened in crime. But when the State 
has demonstrated to evil doers, through her courts of jtfetice, that 
it hates the crime and not the criminal—tliat its object is to build 
up and reform the character and not to inflict needless pain upon 
the body—that while protecting society from evil-doers it recog¬ 
nizes a similar obligation to protect and reform the evil-doer him¬ 
self, what encouragement will thus be held out to these poor, 
pitiable victims of a tyrannous organization, to avail themselves, 
as far as possible, of all the means and influences invoked for their 
reformation. It is further evident, as the protection of society is 
the end aimed at, and reform the only reliable means, that the 
terms of confinement for criminal offenses should be indeterminate, 
that is, longer or shorter, according to the nature of the crime, 
and the evidence the criminal may give of his thorough reforma¬ 
tion. I say nature of the crime, because there are criminal acts 
of such a revolting and atrocious character that public policy, as 
well as public safety, might demand the perpetual confinement of 
the criminal.* No criminal should be discharged from custody who 
is not qualified intellectually and morally to respect the rights of 
others. If incapable of reform, as a large proportion of the habitual 
criminals are, they should be confined for life, irrespective of the 
crime committed. It is worse than folly to turn such dangerous 
characters loose upon society, as we are now doing, to repeat their 
criminal acts. 


And to secure the real ends of their creation, these reforma¬ 
tories should be sufficiently numerous ana capacious to admit of a 
rigid classification of inmates. To mingle the several classes of 
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criminals together would be to nullify, in advance, all efforts for 
the improvement of their habits and character. As no two crim¬ 
inals, even of the same class, are exactly alike in their characters 
and capacity for reform, it follows that their treatment and time 
of detention, even for the same offence, should not be the same. 
This is an additional argument against the system of fixed sen¬ 
tences prescribed by statute, and pronounced by the judge or juries. 

For criminal inebriates or lunatics, special provision should 
be made, and like other criminals they should be detained in 
custody until cured of the habit of drink, or of disease of the brain, 
as the case may be. To acquit the lunatic or inebriate of legal 
accountability, as the courts now do, and, where provision is not 
specially made for their confinement in hospitals for the insane, to 
turn them loose upon society to recommit their criminal acts, is, 
to say the least of it, the height of folly. 


But in addition to the system of reformatories and hospitals 
for inebriates and the criminal insane, there will be needed, under 
the new regime, a commission selected with special reference to 
their fitness to ascertain the mental, moral and physical condition 
of criminals, to prescribe their treatment and determine the time 
of their detention in the reformatory or hospital. For such a task 
the average juryman would be totally unsuited. The function of 
the jury should cease when it has ascertained the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of the accused. While it is admitted that the duties of such 
commission will be extremely difficult, and perhaps not always 
satisfactorily performed, still there is good ground to believe that 
suitable men can be found in every community to whom such 
duties might be safely entrusted. 


It is not within the scope of this paper, already too lengthy for 
the occasion, to do more than present, in faintest outline, some of 
the changes that must supervene upon the application of the fore¬ 
going views of Moral and Criminal Responsibility to our methods 
of criminal jurisprudence. Enough has been said, however, to 
indicate the general direction which such changes would naturally 
take. The systematic writer on criminal jurisprudence will some 
day supply the details, and it is hoped, and confidently believed, 
will perfect a system of legal procedure, not only in accord with 
the demands of an exact science, but with the humane sentiments 
of the enlightened and progressive age in which we live. 
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GARDENS I REMEMBER 

By Mrs. Annie B. Williamson Fitch ! 

(Snow Hill, Wilcox County, Alabama) 

I must have loved the old garden before my memory was 
impressed enough to remember just when I first recalled its beauty. 

The large fiont lawn which invited us on the east side to a 
Jong and well-kept grape arbor and the west corner, where the 
large oaks beckoned us to come and play, was a sweet, quiet place, 
with its tiger lilies, moss roses, cape jasmine and white syringa, 
but extending just beyond the back yard, where two large oak 
tiees shaded the entrance, was the delight of my grandfather’s 
heart—his garden. Happy little feet found a smooth, clean, white 
walk which extended from the gate through the entire expanse of 
the garden. I remember how I delighted in this walk, which did 
not run as some walks, straight through the center of the long 
lows, 1z)ut turned neatly to the right, where down among a row of 
apple trees, the walk ran white and clean to the orchard beyond. 

Eai ly in the spring, the apple trees were a bower of beauty 
cind fiagrance. Later, in early summer, the trees and ground were 
covered with small, golden apples—sweet apples—they were called, 
very mellow and delicious. Our little friends and cousins were 
always welcome here in this enchanted spot of my childhood, and 
gathered pockets full or their hats full of the golden fruit. Very 
careful though, were our little feet not to step upon those rows of 
orderly vegetables and strawberries, for grandpapa and “Mama” 
Gaines always insisted on the careful observance of these rules. 
Here my grandfather spent many hours—the careful planning, the 
work was his. No one could please him in his garden. Even the 
numerous strawberry runners which filled the space between the 
rows were pruned by my grandfather, and from early in the season 
all through the summer, he was repaid for his careful planning 

and management, for his orderly garden bore fruits of his skill, 
and lovely, tender vegetables graced my grandmother’s table every 
day during the entire summer. Beautiful strawberries and apples 
brightened the garden and made their table beautiful. The pink 
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bride’s maid rose in the garden furnished buds for the table. My 
grandmother loved these beautiful pink buds which centered her 
table, for though no longer young, she delighted in her snowy 
white linen, sparkling glasses and flowers on her table every day. 
Well do I remember seeing her stem the strawberries with a little 
“stemmer”, which my father had sent her as a gift. Today, when 
war has again darkened our land, I look backward to the beautiful 
scenes of my childhood, which help to brighten many troubled 
hours of the present. Especially do I love to think of my grand¬ 
father’s garden. The memory of the green rows of growing things, 
the clean, white walk among the rows of apple trees, the pink and 
whiteness of the blossoms of early spring, turning later to golden 
fruit which covered the trees, and filled the brown earth beneath 
with golden fruit, to greet little friends with their mellow fra¬ 
grance. 

So back through the mist of pink apple blossoms, butterflies, 
silver-winged dragon flies, a child walks today, and forgets for a 
while, changed years. The old home still stands. But long since 
has my grandfather ceased to walk there and love his garden, but, 
somehow, his sweet thoughts of us live on through the years, and 
the garden changes not, nor does the child change, but lives many 
happy hours with golden thoughts back among the blossoms and 
the clean w r alks of the garden and of Life. 

(In loving memory of grandfather and “Mama” Gaines, of 
Lower Peach Tree, Alabama, West Wilcox County.) 

A very impressive lawn, garden and large orchard was on the 
estate of my great-great aunt, beloved Sara Strother (Gregg) 
Robins; with calm beauty the large lawn swept across the entire 
front of the Colonial home of my great-great-grandfather, Robert 
Henry Gregg, on the old Gregg estate, at Lower Peach Tree, Ala¬ 
bama, in West Wilcox County. This site became known later as 
the Robins estate. The two entrances were at each side of the 
front. Massive oaks shaded each side and the space where these 
oaks met in front of the portico. The soft mist from the river rose 
and fell on the green grass and shrubs, the clouds of purple-grey 
mist and the blue sky spread an enchanted-like beauty over the 
soft green boughs of the oak trees. Sending its fragrance upon 
the air all over the garden, lawn and house was a large magnolia 
fuscata, the boughs reaching to the window of the second story. 
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This magnolia was the delight of the visitors and children of the 
family. Wild ferns and pink mountain laurel, wild flowers, formed 
a beautiful border along the river bank near the rear of the house. 
Bays, magnolias, great oaks green in abundance in this dense shade 
were just back of the house. The orchard with rows and rows of 
fruit trees and strawberries was on the north side. Bright and 
striped apples hung from the trees, a symphony of color to brighten 
the soft grey of the southern moss which hung from the tall trees 
beyond on the river bank. Softly the music among the oaken 
boughs sang, sweetly the fragrance of the bay and white magnolias 
along the river bank was wafted upon the soft, Southern evening 
Gently the tinkling bells of the many sheep in the pasture 
sounded at dusk. Softly the whip-poor-will called. 

Most of all, I loved the side gate, with its shrubbery, for this 
gate led out through the lawn to a great forest beyond, to the home 
of my grandfather, Robert Henry Gregg Gaines. Here a pathway 
lay, beautifully carpeted with clean pine needles and shaded by 
pines and oaks the entire distance. At the end of the path, steps, 
known as a stile, extended over the fence on each side. Just across 
the white, sandy road was Grandpapa’s home. My grandfather 
loved this shady path, for he was reared at his grandfather Gregg’s 
home, his own father, Philip Pendleton Gaines, and his mother, 
Lucy Ann Gregg Gaines, died when he was very young. * 

Softly the shades of evening fell upon the pathway, with its 
carpet of pine needles and sweet fragrance of the forest in the misty 
grey twilight. Clearly called the whip-poor-will; softly beamed 
the lights from the old home. Calmly rose my grandfather’s voice 
at the evening Prayer Hour. Peacefully were drawn the shades 
of night. Silently the stars shone from the Heavens; softly the 
moon beams lighted the deep shadows. The rest hour had fallen 
across the household, and in the silence of the night, God watched 
over all and cared for all. 

(In loving memory of my great-great Aunt Sara Strother 
G re gg Robins, and Grandfather Robert Henry Gregg Gaines and 
grandmother Anna E. Ophelia (Hestle) Gaines.) 

While I am writing of gardens, and have just finished writing 
of my Grandfather’s garden^at the old Gaines home, Lower Peach 
Tree, Alabama, Wilcox County, I am thinking of other beautiful 
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gardens in the old home village. Grandfather (John M.) -William¬ 
son whose father was T. P. Williamson, a teacher, who married 
Martha Ann Files, loved his garden. Each row was full of tender 
vegetables, which were served at his table during the entire sum¬ 
mer. His quiet, lovable way was manifested in the manner in 
which he served his family and guests at his table—thoughtful, 
and with a deep concern for the comfort of all. His garden was a 
place of order and beauty, quiet and well ordered, as was his life. 

An old garden of especial beauty and fame, was the garden of 
my great-aunt Dolly McCaskey Adams at the old McCaskey- 
Adams site. Just outside the back porch, in the yard, grew a huge 
cactus plant, and all who came to visit were requested to write 
their names on the great leaves of this giant cactus. I liked to 
write my name there, scrawling carefully, and watching out for 
those sharp cactus needles. 

The garden was adjoining this yard and one of the most 
picturesque gardens I ever saw. The walks were so clean and 
white, and carefully planned. Down the center of the garden, was 
a large flower bed, extending through the entire garden, which 
was full of all kinds of old-fashioned flowers. The bright blossoms 
made this spot one of rare color and beauty the entire summer 
and autumn. 

The sw'eet welcome and cordiality of great Aunt Dolly’s home 
was noted among “her” young folks of the family. This garden 
was on the old McCaskey site—the home of my father’s mother, 
Fredonia McCaskey Williamson. Here my father, Lawrence La¬ 
mar Williamson, was born; his mother is buried in the family 
cemetery adjoining this old fashioned garden. Here, the ground 
is white, and almost like marble, and was beautifully kept. 

Near my Grandmother’s grave was a small cedar tree. I re¬ 
turned a few years ago to the old home, there for the first time 
in many years. I looked for the small cedar tree when I entered 
the cemetery gate. At first, I wondered where it was. Then I 
looked up and beheld a large, beautiful evergreen tree. The tree, 
like myself, had grown up, and yet at my father’s mother’s grave, 
I had searched for the small cedar tree. Somewhere, there, I had 
looked for the small child who had always visited her grandmoth¬ 
er’s grave. Somewhere in my thoughts lives the green cedar, the 
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bright flowers and the small child, who did not entirely grow up. 
Bubbling past the old home site runs the clear waters of the same 
creek, with its pebbly pools of clear, cool water. The sweet re¬ 
frain of the surging waters re-echoes among the soft melody of 
the music among the trees. Happy moments are re-lived from the 
sweet memories of the yester-years when nurtured from the founts 
from my memory they flourish green and tender, and one of the 
sweetest memories is this garden where I walked when young. 

(In loving memory of my parents, Lawrence Lamar and Elizabeth Adele 
Williamson, Sr., and my grandparents, John M. and Fredonia 
(McCaskey) Williamson; my great-grandparents, Duncan and Eliza Adele 

(Bettis) McCaskey and T. P. and Martha Ann (Files) Williamson; and my 
great aunt, Dolly (McCaskey) Adams.) 

The garden lovers of the old south extend their appreciation 
and pride in their gardens from one generation to another, so there 
is another garden I wish to write about, the garden of my grand¬ 
children and their parents, the joy these children have had in their 
garden, the love and care they bestow upon the green lawn, the 
bright flowers, the vegetable garden. This love of growing things 
and gardening is inherited from both maternal and paternal lines, 
so it is quite natural for the three little Speirs to cultivate their 

garden, flowers and lawn with their parents loving help and 
patience. 


The lawn, green and soft in the spring and summer and yellow 
with masses of daffodils in the ejmly spring, spreads a vast expanse 
across the entire front. A miniature pool is the delight of the 
children, and the home of tiny gold fish, which dart about in the 
sunshine and water. Two large magnolias fling their' fragrance 
upon the breezes, and near by, with the wind mill’s silver paints 
against the blue sky, making a very lovely background. 


On the south side is the flower garden: here welcome little 
feet follow the walk, and wee hands gather bright flowers. White 
silver moon roses cover the back fence, and a trellis on the north 
lawn; clematis trails over the porch and front of the fence of the 
flower garden. A large chestnut tree scatters burry nuts. There 
is always lots of shade on the lawn, so little hearts and hands love 
this lawn and garden. Many times little friends have gathered 
and played the entire afternoon. Early in life, Sonny and Til’ 
Brother, with their red wagon, helped Uncle Mark, the old colored 
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man who ’tended the garden and lawn, rake and haul leaves to 
help enrich the soil and care for young plants. Little golden curls, 
massed upon their heads, and wet with the dew of their baby-work, 
with the red wagon and oak leaves. Baby Sister (Carolyn Ann) 
takes quite an interest now. In the fall, several men rake the en¬ 
tire lawn, and haul the leaves away in a truck to the garden and 
orchard on the “Old Place”. This occasion is always one of real 
interest ; for we grown folks, as well as the children, like to watch 
the men rake the great piles of clean brown leaves and load them 
on the truck. 


So, as the children grow and enjoy their bright blossoms, 
lawn and garden, I feel that a deeper, better love of God’s beau¬ 
tiful things is revealed in their lives, that their young hearts and 
minds expand more fully for having the outdoors. When they have 
grown older, memories of happy hours spent amid bright blossoms 
and oaken boughs will keep alive for them their childhood days, 
and these sweet hours of life. The love of the old gardens, united 
with the love for the new gardens; the tradition of the old gardens 
of the south united with the beauty of the new gardens, keeps the 
garden lore and love anew. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S EMANCIPATION 

PROCLAMATION 


By John S. Tilley 

(The following article on President Lincoln's Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion throws vew light upon the subject, the study itself having been prepared 
by Mr. John S. Tilley, of Montgomery, who has made a special subject of 
Abraham Lincoln and the politicians who surrounded him and has written 
books and essays on the subject Mr. Tilley is a distinguished Montgomery 
lawyer and a student of Southern History. Being impressed with the facts 
presented Senator John H. Bankhead, Jr., with the unanimous consent of 
the Senate, had the address printed in the Congressional Record. The Ala¬ 
bama Historical Quarterly is anxious for its readers to familiarize themselves 
with the facts Mr. Tilley has assembled as they relate to a very controversial 
phase of our history. Editor.) 


The Emancipation Proclamation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF 
HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 
OF ALABAMA IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES’ 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1945 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Hon. John S. Tilley, of 
Montgomery, Ala., on January 19, 1945, delivered an address be¬ 
fore the Jonesboro Historical Society on the Emancipation 
Proclamation issued by President Lincoln. This address shows a 
very thorough research of the records and available facts on that 
subject, and will be of very great interest to students of the 
proclamation. 

I request unanimous consent to have this address printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. Upon investigation I find that 
the cost of printing will be $121.40. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be print¬ 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 
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“Wonders never cease” is a cliche strongly buttressed by a 
comparison between the popular conception of the Lincoln Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation and the cold facts of the record. The power 
of propaganda, however unfounded in fact, to build up a desired 
doctrine needs no apter illustration than such a study reveals. 
Witness the widespread acceptance of the theory which teaches, 
first, that the proclamation was a noble stroke in the interest of 
human freedom; second, that it effected the liberation of the slaves 
in this country. That it was, and did, nothing of the sort, a cursory 
examination of the very text of the instrument clearly demon¬ 
strates. 


A warm-hearted, heaven-inspired humanitarian movement is a 
far cry from a coolly calculated maneuver designed to cripple the 
opposing force in a sanguinary struggle. For a clean-cut authority 
regarding the true motivation of the step in question one needs 
to go no further than to the author of the proclamation. Lincoln 
not only knew precisely what he was about; he took care to out¬ 
line his plan in strikingly unambiguous language. 

With the first glance at the instrument, a puzzling discovery 
is unearthed. It bears date January 1, 1863. The war was then 
nearly 2 years old. Closer scrutiny reveals that, preceding this, 
there was a pronouncement issued September 22, 1862, at which 
time hostilities had been in progress for more than 1 year. In¬ 
stantly, these dates challenge attention. What did it signify, this 
evidence that, as related to the issues of war, the proclamation was 
palpably an afterthought? There looms up a second relevant in¬ 
quiry : did the difficulties incident to the freeing of the slaves bring 
on war, or did difficulties jeopardizing the winning of the war 
bring about the proclamation' of emancipation? 

A second glance, and the reader is confronted by another 
enigma. He learns that the prior, September 22, proclamation 
contained the following: 

That on the 1st day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty three, all persons held as slaves 
within any State or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then .beJtx rebellion against,the. United . S.tates,;.shalL.be ^hen,. 
thenceforward, and forever free. * * * That the Executive will on 
the 1st day of January aforesaid, by proclamation designate the 
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States and parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof, 
respectively, shall then be in rebellion against the United States.”* 

This meant, simply, that he would allow the seceding States 
exactly 100 days in which to return into the Union; and that, at 
the expiration of the named period, he would free the slaves in any 
State, or part of a State, then remaining recalcitrant. 

Here was nothing short of an amazing ultimatum. To each of 
the States it gave the choice of alternatives; one, to lay down its 
aims, to return into the Union, and so to keep its slaves; two, to 
remain loyal to the Confederate cause and, in consequence, to have 
its slaves freed by force of victorious arms. Such a threat incor¬ 
porated little of the “coming of the glory of the Lord.” Curtly, 
it put the South on notice that failure of compliance would result 
rather in the coming of the Federal legions with a resultant con¬ 
fiscation of their valuable slave property. 


On January 1, 1863, the Southern States were still flying the 
Stars and Bars. And so, the blow fell. The President said : 

“Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States * * * as a, fit and necessary war measure for suppressing 
said rebellion * * * do order and designate as the States and parts 
of States * * * the following: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except 
the parishes of St. Bernard, Placquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. 
Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, La¬ 
fourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of 
New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Caro¬ 
lina,. North Carolina, and Virginia (except the 48 counties desig¬ 
nated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkely, Accomac, 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, 
including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which ex¬ 
cepted parts are for the present left precisely as if this proclama¬ 
tion were not issued.” 


“A fit and necessary war measure for suppressing said re¬ 
bellion” : not a response to the cry of humanity for the unshackling 
of theslave^not a great and glorious sacrifice -preparatory' to the 
coming of the glory of the Lord. The quoted text supplies all the 
testimony needed to demonstrate that the suppression of rebellion 
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was the end, the confiscation of slave property only a means. Nor 
does the evidence close here. 

A third glance, and the student is enveloped in a haze of be¬ 
wilderment. What, he surely must wonder, is the meaning when, 
by its very terms, the immortal document specifically exempts 
from its field of operation all of West Virginia, 13 counties of 
Louisiana, 7 counties of Virginia? The answer is not far to seek— 
“and which excepted parts are for the present left precisely as if 
this proclamation were not issued.” And, what of another phase 
which left Goldwin Smith so nonplussed as to elicit his comment 
that the proclamation had set the Negro free “only in the States 
with which the North was at war.” When his reading of the 
instrument disclosed that the States of Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Missouri were not so much as mentioned, the English historian 
was at a loss to understand what Lincoln was driving at, inasmuch 
as there was left no option other than to conclude that the proclam¬ 
ation simply left the slaves of those States in slavery. 1 


The sum total of the situation was that Lincoln had declared 
the slaves free in territory where the authority of the United 
States Government was repudiated and defied, without lifting a 
finger to rescue from bondage those Negroes held in whole States ' 
over which the Federal authorities had unquestioned control. 

It is not to be wondered at that Lord Palmerston, premier of 
Great Britain, arose tauntingly to observe that Lincoln abolished 
slavery where he was utterly without power to do so, and protected 
it where he had full authority to destroy it. 2 Earl Russell, also 
of England, confessed to mystification at the absence of any 
declaration of principle adverse to slavery. He had contemplated 
im wonderment a proclamation the apparent effect of which was 
to make the institution of slavery at one and the same time both 
illegal and legal. And Charles Sumner, one of the faithful, was to 
hear from his friend, the Duchess of Argyll; she wished him to 
relieve her confusion regarding a document purporting to be an 
evangel of freedom but which, as she read it, “left the slaves of the 
loyal in slavery.” Further, the London Times was not without a 
suspicion that someone’s realization of the terrible potentialities 
inherent in a “servile insurrection” was the driving force behind the 
promulgation of such a remarkable decree. 3 
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Such was the foreign reaction. Was not it to be expected that 
the President's own apologists, those who knew him best, would 
arise angrily to rebuke the English criticism? Later developments 
indicated that any lingering hopes along that line were doomed to 
frustiation. As a matter of fact the foreign interpretation was to 
find a rather definite echo in a categorical admission by his cele¬ 
brated biographer, Ida barbell, that it was Lincoln's ff unswervable 
purpose to use emancipation purely as a war measure." 4 Very 
pointedly, these words serve even to accentuate the English thesis. 
The New England historian, Channing, was also to throw addi¬ 
tional light upon the real motive behind the President's action; 
in his view, Lincoln felt that he was justified in a resort to emanci¬ 
pation as “a means of distressing the southerners." 6 

AVhat was back of all this? AVhat possible combination of 
circumstances could have 'moved Lincoln to a procedure which 
satisfied few, if. anybody? Why, with a single gesture, irritate the 
Abolitionists, enrage the southerners, mystify his loyal adherents, 
and call down upon his head the withering ridicule of eminent 
old-world statesmen? 

The answer has multiple ramifications. For one thing, the 
war was going badly. In the Richmond sector the Army of the 
Potomac had far more than met its match. Monotonous repetition 
of reports of one reverse after another was plunging into gloom 
the masses of the North. A presentiment of possible disaster was 
in the air. The crisis called for emergency measures. Bearing in 
mind that an army travels on its stomach, Lincoln centered his 
attention upon the sole possible source of food supplies for the 
Confederate Army. He well knew that slave labor was indispen¬ 
sable on southern plantations. More than this, he was aware that, 
due to the limited supply of whites available for army service, the 
South was recruiting slave labor for construction of fortifications 
and digging of trenches. It was his conclusion that effective en¬ 
couragement of a revolt of the slaves would handicap the military 

effort of the Confederates and likely bring collapse of the home 
front. 

There was something more. Plainly the President was turn- 
ing over in his mind the power and the terror of a properly aroused 
black fifth-column in the rear of the Confederate lines. Frightful 
as might be the consequence—was not all fair in war? 
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Lincoln was a lawyer, a capable lawyer. And all capable 
lawyers had more or less contact with, and respect for, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. Even a speaking acquaintance with 
that document of organic law carried with it knowledge of its 
protection of the institution of slavery. Having assumed his high 
office less than 2 years before, he had not forgotten the supreme 
moment of the inaugural occasion, that of the taking a solemn 
oath to uphold and to defend the Constitution. Doubtless he could 
also recall that immediately afterward, in his inaugural address, 
he had affirmed in unequivocal language that he had no intention 
to interfere, directly or indirectly, with slavery in the States, in 
which it then existed. 

Lincoln was also a politician, a shrewd and successful politi¬ 
cian. In common with all politicians of the period he was not 
unmindful that the ardor of the abolitionists had contributed ma¬ 
terially to his election. Furthermore, along with all elected offi¬ 
cials, he was increasingly conscious that organized groups which 
throw their support to a successful candidate are wont to expect 
favors in return; and that the canons of practical politics require 
the recipient of a pressure group’s backing, in simple gratitude, to 
mobilize behind its pet project the power inherent in his newly 
acquired position. In the language of the street, the Abolitionists, 
had a call upon him. Strangers to timidity, their pressure was be¬ 
coming more and more insistent. Because of his apparent reluct¬ 
ance to meet their demands, an impressive faction of his political 
bedfellows was reportedly succumbing to lukewarmness. More 
than this, they were now clamoring for the arming as well as the 
freeing of the slaves, and were sponsoring the rumor that a failure 
to carry out their wishes might result in an effort on their part 
to hamstring his war policy by drying up the sources from which 
were flowing the streams of gold essential to its success. In con¬ 
sequence, his advisers were reaching the conclusion that only a 
concession to the Abolitionist program of slave liberation would 
restore their spirit and allegiance. 

And so, rival voices were calling: on the one hand, those of 
the founders of the Nation, the signers of the Constitution, men 
of the caliber of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin; on the other, 
the raucous .chorus of those who. were denouncing .that Constitu¬ 
tion as “an agreement with hell/’ rabble-rousers of the stripe of 
Garrison, Thompson, et al. Surely, Lincoln was on what wardr 
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heeler statesmen of the sidewalks characterize ££ a tough spot.” 
As occupant of that spot he was to learn that it was a locale com¬ 
pared with which the area lying* between the devil and the deep 
blue appeared restful and inviting. 

. This dilemma threw wide the gates to another field of specu¬ 
lation, one of surpassing concern to Lincoln, the politician. It is 
an axiom of immemorial standing that, immediately upon taking 
the oath of office, the political job holder looks to the strength¬ 
ening of those fences which will insure his reelection. At this 
juncture, Lincoln had ground for suspicion that his prestige was 
slipping. He feared that he was losing his hold even upon the 
people of the North. 6 The recent past rose in reminder that, with 
the combined influence of all factions favorable to him, and in a 
campaign flaming with tension, he had received far less than one- 
half the popular vote. Now, apathy was corroding the former 
fanatical loyalty of the abolitionist legions. But what if he should 
yield to their demands, nerve himself for the plunge, and by Execu¬ 
tive decree blot out slavery in the United States? That would 
bring on more headaches. 

Doubtless there were multitudes who would stand up and 
cheer. But what would be the reaction of the border States, States 
still loyal to the Union } r et holding multiplied ftiousands of slaves, 
slaves representing a cash outlay reaching into fabulous figures? 
Presumably, these slaveholders, in addition to their very desirable 
votes, had reasonably retentive memories. Would they, in the 
brief period remaining before the next Presidential campaign, be 
likely to forget who was responsible for a wholesale manumission 
of their valuable slave property? No superior acumen was needed 
to figure out that such a step would be tantamount to political 
suicide. Whether or not this constituted the motivating influence, 
the fact stands that the names of the border States are conspicu¬ 
ously absent from Lincoln’s proclamation. 

Still another factor, one assuming the proportions of an awe¬ 
inspiring specter, was rising up to haunt him. The whole world 
knew that in certain powerful European governments there was 
under consideration the question of recognition of the Confederate 
States of America. With the fortunes of the Federal, armies ap-. 
parently on the wane, with the southerners more than holding their 
own, interposition by even, one foreign nation would in all likeli- 
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hood tip the balances in favor of the Confederacy. The prospect 
was getting on Lincoln’s nerves. 7 Nor were his fears without sub- 
stantial foundation. An English statesman had named the incum¬ 
bent of a government office as authority for his statement that 
Palmerston and Louis Napoleon were preparing to move, and that 
at an early date. 8 

Lincoln needed no telling that such action on the part either 
of England or of France would likely be fatal to his cause and, 
incidentally, to his career. That the suggested recognition was 
not lightly to be dismissed as rumor, he had good reason to under¬ 
stand. Particularly was this true with regard to the English be¬ 
tween whom and the Southerners there was a close relationship, 
one involving strong ties of trade, of friendship, of blood. To 
England the South sold the bulk of its cotton. To the South there 
flowed in return a steady stream of English goods. Southern 
families sent their sons to English universities. Southern girls 
were intimates in English homes. Southern family trees had their 
roots in English soil. On the other hand, it was an open secret 
that, relatively, English feeling for the North was appreciably 
less cordial. 

Furthermore, it was understandable that the South’s fight for 

* -j* j 

independence from the North might easily stir British memories 
of a day when the American colonies resorted to war with England 
for an identical objective. Now that the young Republic of the 
West was bidding for a place in the sun, the English cousins might 
anticipate with ill-concealed satisfaction success of a movement 
the consequence of which would be a weakening of a prospective, 
formidable rival. 

More than this, interested onlookers everywhere were standing 
on tiptoe thrilled by the gameness with which the southerners 
were battling heart-breaking odds. Even so, the obvious, inesca¬ 
pable conclusion was that, limited to their slender resources of men 
and materiel, the outcome of the struggle was written on the skies. 
Apart from selfish considerations, the spectacle had warmed the 
sporting blood of the British; it simply was not cricket to stand 
by unmoved while a powerful North was ruthlessly bludgeoning 
into submission an underdog asking merely to go its own way and 
be let alone. Nor did the English memory overlook the gripping 
circumstance that the very power at the command of the northern 
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war machine was due to the strength of the Federal government 
in the building of which the South had played the leading role. 
Lastly, there was always the possibility—admittedly quite remote, 
but none the less pregnant with pleasurable sensations—of another 
development, namely, that with the conclusion of the struggle, 
even a victorious South would awake to a realization of its im¬ 
paired resources, its drained manpower, its long lines of vulnerable 
coast. Stranger things had happened. The southerners might 
welcome a new and close association with the mother country 
whose financial support might bridge the gap in their economy 

and whose navy could stand guard during the precarious period 
of rehabilitation. 

Here was the making of a serious case of insomnia. The 
emergency admitted of no neglect, no delay. In whatever man¬ 
ner, British recognition must be circumvented. 

Casting about for an anchor for his hopes, Lincoln finally hit 
upon what gave promise of a solution of his problem. Friendly 
as were the British to the South, they were uncompromisingly 
inimical to the institution of slavery. Here was material for an 
opening wedge, one which, shrewdly driven, might chill the en¬ 
thusiasm of those who were about to cast in their lot with the 
South. Might not the desired cleavage be effected by the expe¬ 
dient of a humanitarian gesture in the interest of freedom for the 
slaves? Might not such a clever maneuver clear the decks by 
stimulating the lagging allegiance of the abolitionist, at the same 
time plunging the South into chaos, and undermining the popu¬ 
larity of the Confederate cause in Europe? 0 

Constantly recurring in his thoughts was an 1861 report to 
Secretary of State Seward by Carl Schurz, United States Minister 
to Spain. Schurz had forwarded a solemn warning. With the 
outbreak of war in the United States, he had observed, Europe 
had assumed that at least in one aspect it represented “a grand 
uprising of the popular conscience” against the institution of 
slavery. Had this proved a correct deduction, the realization 
would have hushed, once and for all, any agitation for armed inter¬ 
vention. But, he had continued, it so happened that unequivocal 
and repeated avowals of authoritative Federal spokesmen had pro¬ 
claimed that there was no intention to interfere with slavery in 
the States in which it then existed. This insistence had produced 
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in the English mind a precisely opposite reaction, namely, that of 
alienating any sympathy which might have existed for the North¬ 
ern cause. It was Schurz’s considered judgment that failure of the 
Federal leaders to wake up to the possibility of European inter¬ 
vention and to take action to prevent it would constitute an irre¬ 
parable blunder. Either of two courses would, he believed, save 
the situation; a prompt and decisive turn, of the tide in favor of 
Northern arms, or a forthright declaration that the destruction of 
slavery was a major objective of the war. 10 


The first of Schurz’ named alternatives offered scant hope of 
realization. The military status had grown steadily worse. For 
the present at any rate, that solution was out. True, the only re¬ 
maining course involved a radical about-face from the position Lin¬ 
coln had emphasized more than once since the opening of hostili¬ 
ties; namely, his prompt countermand of orders issued by generals 
freeing slaves in their respective command areas. Embarrassing 
or not, at last it was dawning upon him that his war for the sub¬ 
jugation of a proud people was alienating those whose disfavor 
might mean the difference between victory and defeat. He must, 
and that promptly, throw over himself and his cause snow-white 
vestments more in keeping with the fiction of the coming of the 
glory of the Lord. In the words of Woodrow Wilson, “It was 
necessary to put the South at a moral disadvantage by transform¬ 
ing the contest from a war waged against States fighting for their 
independence into a war waged against States fighting for the 
maintenance and extension of slavery, by making some open move 
for emancipation as the real motive of the struggle.” 31 


And so, it came to pass that, after nearly 2 years of bitter, 
wholesale fratricide, by the expedient of a proclamation which con¬ 
veniently forgot multiplied thousands of black bondmen, Lincoln 
set about to convince mankind that the struggle was, primarily, a 
crusade in the interest of human freedom. The real effect of the 
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proclamation Mr. Channing, a New Englander and an accredited 
historian, evaluates in one sentence: “Of course, it did not abolish 
slavery as an institution anywhere.” 
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LEE'S SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX 


(The readers of the Alabama Historical Quarterly may remember that 
when the magazine was revived after a ten year lapse due to State economy, 
in the Spring Issue, Number 1, of Volume 2 , an article prepared by Judge 
Walter B. Jones, of Montgomery, on the subject of one of the flags of truce 
presented by General Lee’s forces to General Grant at Appomattox Court 
House was printed. A picture of the saber on which Major Thomas G. Jones 
of General John B. Gordon’s staff carried one of the white flags, was in¬ 
cluded in the article. Since that time Judge Walter B. Jones and other 
members of the family have presented that historical saber to the State 
through the Department of Archives and History. It is on exhibition in one 
of the museum rooms in the World War Memorial Building and attracts a 
great deal of public interest. The Board of Trustees of the Department 
regard it as one of the most valuable relics in the State’s military collections. 
There is being presented in this issue of the Quarterly the story of the flag 
of truce carried by Major Thbmas Goode Jones, C.S.A., on April 9, 1865, 
from General Robert E. Lee to General U. S'. Grant, at Appomattox, Vir¬ 
ginia.) 



The following corres¬ 
pondence which was read 
at the reunion of the 155th 
Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers at Kenny wood 
Park, 1903, is copied from 
a book published at Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania in 
1910 and entitled “Under 
the Maltese Cross, Antie- 
tam to Appomattox^, and 
is found on pages 682, 686, 
and 690 of said volume. 

“Shores-Jones Correspond- 
dence—Flag of Truce. 

The following interest¬ 
ing correspondence was read 
to the comrades at the re¬ 
union and was ordered to 
be made part of the archives 
of the Regimental Associa¬ 
tion : 

Pittsburg, Pa., April 4, 1902. 
Honorable Thomas Goode 
Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Dear Sir: 

A clipping was recently handed me, stating that the President 
had appointed you to a judgeship for the Northern and Middle 
District of the State of Alabama, and giving a sketch of personal 
history, stating that you had served in the Confederate army under 
General Gordon, and carried a flag of truce to Sheridan’s lines 
at Appomattox. 

My object in addressing you is to ascertain if you remember 
on that occasion as you approached the Union skirmish line you 
stopped and asked a Union soldier, dressed in a zouave uniform, 
where the commanding General was. If you are the person that 
carried the flag of truce in at that point, I was the party who 
directed you. I was Sergeant-Major of the One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers, First Brigade, First Division, 
Fifth Army Corps, General Griffin commanding. Our Regiment 
was on the skirmish line that morning, advancing into Appomattox, 
when I saw a supposed cavalryman advancing from the Confed¬ 
erate lines with a flag of truce; he stopped, addressed me an in¬ 
quiry, and I directed him where to go. This is a matter of per¬ 
sonal interest to me to straighten out history, and it will also be 
a source of pleasure to renew an acquaintance and claim you as a 
friend who was once a foe. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early date, I femain, 

Very truly yours, 

William Shore. 


Answer of Judge Jones. 

District Court of United States 

Huntsville, Ala., April 14, 1902. 

Mr. William Shore, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of April 7th revives some very interesting memo¬ 
ries, and I reply at the earliest opportunity. 
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When the war ended at Appomattox, I was an officer on the 
staff of Major-General John B. Gordon, who then commanded 
the Second Corps of the army of Northern Virginia, and parts of 
Anderson’s corps. General Gordon was selected to command the 
troops which attempted to cut out about daybreak on April 9th, 
and I was with him in that charge. As you will remember, we 
drove the cavalry some distance; when, coming upon General Ord’s 
forces, we retired, without attempting to break through, then be¬ 
ing closely pushed by the infantry. When General Gordon ascer¬ 
tained that General Ord’s command was in front of him, he gave 
up all hope of cutting through, and as he had been directed in that 
event, by General Lee, with whom he was in communication by 
messenger and courier, sent in flags of truce at several points on 
the line in our front. I think one of these flags was carried by 
Major Sims, of General Longstreet’s staff, who had carried a mes¬ 
sage to General Gordon, who had called on Longstreet for help. 
Another of these flags was carried by Captain or Major Arnold, 
who, if I recollect aright, was at the headquarters of the division 
commanded by General C. A. Evans; and Major Hunter, of Gen¬ 
eral Gordon’s staff, I believe, also carried a flag of truce. I also 
carried a flag. As the emergency was very pressing and your 
people were about to swoop down upon us, it was all important 
to stop hostilities at once, and General Gordon directed flags to 
be carried to several points along the line which was advancing 
on us. I was then not quite twenty-one years old, and was mount¬ 
ed on a good-looking bay horse, and was in full dress, having put 
on our best uniforms for fear they would be captured with the 
wagons. We all expected the worst and wished to be dressed as 
decently as possible. I rode in on the right of Appomattox Court 
House, coming from the direction of our lines. Some of your 
skirmishers opened fire on me at first, but they stopped as soon 
as they perceived my flag of truce, which was a large, white napkin 
in ,which some ladies had wrapped some snack for me the day 
before, the napkin being all that remained in my haversack. I have 
always had a vague recollection that the officer I met was an 
artilleryman, and it may be you were the man who told me where 
to go, and that I mistook the artilleryman for a man in zouave 
uniform. I was so intent on getting the firing stopped that I did 
not pay very particular attention to what happened on the skirmish 
line. Thirty-seven years have elapsed since then, and my memory 
is not very distinct as to the details. I think the first general 
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officer I was carried to was General Chamberlain, of Maine, who 
was a Division Commander, and if I am not mistaken, he carried 
me to General Griffin. I remember distinctly having' some talk 
with a General Forsythe, who, if I remember correctly, was a 
cavalry General. General Sheridan was near by. I think he or 
some of his staff rode out into a part of the field where I was, 
and said something about having another flag of truce and that 
"we seemed anxious to stop” and so on. From this point I was 
sent with a Union officer to some Confederates, who did not 
understand the situation, and were trying to move off and were 
occasionally firing. After this I went back into the Confederate 
lines to where General Lee was sitting on the road about a mile 
from Appomattox Court House on some rails near an apple or- 
chaid, waiting to hear from General Grant. It would give me 
great pleasure to meet you should chance ever bring you to Ala¬ 
bama, and I will hunt you up if I ever come, to Pittsburg. 


Yours very truly, 

Thos. G. Jones. 

General Chamberlain’s Letter. 

On page 693 and 694 of this book appears the following letter 
from General Chamberlain who commanded the First Division of 
the United States Army at Appomattox. 

i 

Portland, Maine, April 1, 1906. 


Colonel Chas. F. McKenna, 

Secretary One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Regimental Association. 
My dear friend: 

I have yours of the 1st inst. with newspaper enclosure, being 
an interview of William Shore, of Pittsburg, late Sergeant-Major, 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers, who was 
on duty on the advance skirmish line of the One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers at Appomattox when the first 
flag of truce from Gordon’s Corps came into the Union line at 
position occupied by Fifth Corps advance. As the Commander of 
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the First Division, Fifth Corps, at the time, a statement from me 
is requested concerning* same for archives of the One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth Regimental Association. It is a long story to explain, 
this “flag of truce” incident, as related by Comrade Shore, of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Regiment, which is so far as I know 
correctly stated by him. 

But I have nearly got tired of the efforts to reconcile all the 
stories of that “flag of truce”. The lists of those to whom it came 
is a perplexing one for length. I have almost begun, on reading of 
these, to doubt if I was there after all, though the official report 
of the distinguished Commander of the Fifth Corps says: “Gen¬ 
eral Chamberlain's (First) Division led the advance and was en¬ 
gaged driving the enemy rapidly before me when the ‘flag of truce' 
came in.” Sometimes I turn back to official records to warrant 
me in the belief that I was really there at all. 

Positions of Union Battle Lines at Surrender 

Perhaps it may help you to take in the situation at Appomat¬ 
tox if I relate in a few words the shape of the opposing lines at 
the moment the flag of truce came in. 

General Ord with his Corps of Army of the James was on the 
left and extending across the Lynchburg Pike; then General Craw¬ 
ford’s (Third) Division, Fifth Corps, and General Ayres' (Second) 
Division; and next came General Bartlett with the second Brigade 
of the late General Griffin's Third Division, Fifth Corps, which I 
had turned off from the column with my own Brigade and Greg¬ 
ory’s (Second) and had rushed to the right of what afterwards 
became our line of battle. You will bear in mind that Gordon's 
Corps was on our front and Longstreet’s. Corps was on our right 
of our entire line, being in the rear of the Rebel advance. Grant 
was with Meade following up Lee’s rear/that is, Longstreet's, etc. 

Bartlett's skirmish line was in front of the main body of the 
Fifth Corps, not in my front, as I had been taken by General 
Sheridan to relieve a division of his cavalry to the right of all. I 
had a double line of battle, being in immediate contact with the 
“Stonewall Jackson Brigade.” I myself was at the extreme right 
of our line and saw the flag, of truce as it left: the Rebel lines, not 
in my front, but to my right. 
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It came diagonally, directly to me where I was in a conspicious 
position on quite an eminence. The man who bore it has had many 
a conference with me since, and I have a detailed statement from 
him of the circumstances which attended the sending out of ten 
flags by Longstreet and Gordon. The flag that came to me I sent 
along the line to the left to Sheridan and Ord. Of course, it passed 
many commands and commanders, and so all these stories of re¬ 
ceiving this ‘‘flag of truce” may well be true. The flag came to me 
first. There is no doubt about that, and I sent it along. It was 
from Longstreet and Gordon. It was the identical flag that went 
to Sheridan. If there were other flags, I do not know who sent 
them. Grant was not on the field then. 

Yours truly, 

J. L. Chamberlain, 

Brigadier and Brevet Major-Gen’1, 
Commanding First Division, 

Fifth Corps, April 9, 1865. 

The paragraphs copied below are found in a paper read by 
Brevet Major-General Joshua L. Chamberlain, U. S. Volunteers, 
October 7, 1903 at Appomattox. This paper appears in a volume 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, in 1907. 

- General Chamberlain was describing conditions at Appomat¬ 
tox. He says: 

“Suddenly rose to sight another form, close in our own front— 
a soldierly .young figure, handsomely dressed and mounted,—a 
Confederate staff-officer undoubtedly, to whom some of my ad¬ 
vanced line seemed to be pointing my position. Now I see the 
white flag earnestly borne, and its possible purport sweeps before 
my inner vision like a wraith of morning mist. He comes steadily 
on,—the mysterious form in gray, my mood so whimsically sensi¬ 
tive that I could even smile at the material of the flag,—wonder¬ 
ing where in either army was found a towel, and one so white. 
But it bore a mighty message,—that simple emblem of homely 
service, wafted hitherward above the dark and crimsoned streams 
that never can wash themselves away. 
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The messenger draws near, dismounts; with graceful saluta¬ 
tion and hardly suppressed emotion delivers his message: “Sir, I 
am from General Gordon. General Lee desires a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities until he can hear from General Grant as to the proposed 
surrender.” 


What word is this! so long so dearly fought for, so feverishly 
dreamed, but ever snatched away, held hidden and aloof; now 
smiting the senses with a dizzy flash! “Surrender”? We had no 
rumor of this from the messages that had been passing between 
Grant and Lee, for now these two days, behind us. “Surrender?” 
It takes a moment to gather one’s speech. “Sir”, I answer “that 
matter exceeds my authority. I will send to my superior. General 
Lee is right. He can do no more.” All this with a forced calm¬ 
ness, covering a tumult of heart and brain. I bid him wait a while, 

and the message goes up to my corps commander, General Griffin, 
leaving me mazed at the boding change.” 


On page 268 General Chamberlain says he thinks this Confederate 
officer was “Captain P. M. Johnson, now U. S. District Judge in 

Alabama.” The Confederate officer was, of course, Major Thomas 
G. Jones, of Alabama. 
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POEMS 

A VISION OF 1950 
By Mary Spenser Pease 

(This poem, A Vision of 1950” written 86 years ago by Mary Spencer 
Pease, was located in the “St. Clair Diamond”, Ashville, St. Clair County, 
Alabama, published December 5, 1860, Vol. 1, No. 31, page 1, column 2, 
filed in the Department of Archives and History, Montgomery. It has been 
said that poets are prophets and careful reading of this poem by Miss Pease, 
whose identity is unknown to the Editor of this Quarterly, is a remarkable 
prevision of conditions existing today. At the time the poem was written 
there was no such thing as radio, reaching the moon by radar or the atomic 
bomb. Nor was a United Nations Organization proposing world unity 
dreamed of. The poem might, however, have been written now, as well as 
two generations ago. Editor.) 

“TWINKLY, twinkle, pretty star! 

How I wonder what, in thunder 

Clouds, and lightning, sparkling, bright’ning, 

You are doing up so far?” 

Thus, an hundred years gone by, 

Sang an Orphic poet prophet, 

Tho’ his version’s vast ‘Excursion” 

Could not reach the future sky. 

Had he been Poughkeepsie’s seer— 

Seer aesthetic, seer magnetic— 

Mr. Godey’s “heavenly bodies” 

Soon had made the matter clear. 

Had he seen our “evening star,”— 

“Fixed” for—roving, magnet moving, 

Cloudward sailing, past all hailing, 

Glancing from her magic car; 

Had he watched it, onward, higher, 

Like a flighty aphrodite, 

’Bove the dreams of Mongolfier: ' 
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’Bove the realms of owl or bat— 

Daily, nightly, swiftly, lightly, 

Gas inflated, beauty freighted—- 

These were sights to wonder at! 

But they saw not (beetles blind!) 

The beginning of the spinning 
Of the history of the mystery 

Of THIS century’s “march of mind.” 

Nor saw they the hidden powers, 

Ever lurking, upward working 
Through each feature of all nature, 

Now in earthquakes, now in flowers. 

Steam they found could drive a fleet, 
Print their puzzling books and muslin; 

But they little its own kettle 

Thought to boil with its own heat. 

Well knew they the lightning’s fire, 
Drained to traffic telegraph, 

Heat in harness, flashing far—ness, 
Trembling o’er the throbbing wire. 

Sol, they knew, could paint a face, 1 
Smile and, dimple, wart and pimple—, 

Now we soon shine, “done” by moons shine, 
With a transendental grace, 

Much was known to seer and seeker: 
’Knocking,” “notious,” perpetual motion—s 
Arts areanum—WE explain ’em; 

Where they guessed—we cry Eureka! 

Wood and coa] are obsolete! 

All our toasting, lightning, boasting 
Out ( .,qf water’s . Paine-ful tortures,, , 

We contrive „to make coqipiete. 8 ■, 

f ■ • • ' • ^ ..v- 

■ I - !■ .. t 

Photography. : ■ ’ r "- :v : ‘ ; 

2 Water power electricity. 
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WE’VE no use for rail-cars black—* 
Black and ugly, moving slugly ; 

Springing flowers, vine-clad bowers, 

And velvet moss now hide their track. 


Cities now are seen no more: 
Costly bubbles filled with troubles. 
Where men swelter helter-skelter, 
Laboring at the golden ore. 


Nothing now is bought or sold,* 
Men are brothers (women “bothers!”) 
Each thy neighbor—land and labor 
Cheap as California gold. 


ONCE, let any one, be ailing, 

M.D.’s lancet; cups —' : ‘sick transit, 

Gloria mundi”—but, by Sunday, . . 

Slowly cab and hearse were trailing. 

T. 1 ■ ' . 

Health now blooms in every dell; 
Truthlike seen, a bright Undine; 

Priessnitz crowned her where he found her 
In the bottom of a well. ' 


No one now need die of pain; 5 ' 
Pill .and potion sunk in ocean ; ;•.. 

Thirst for slaughter quenched by water. 

Love now rules our wide domain.* , 

- , , : * ’ * 


. Phalanx Fourier rules the world!' 
One big' ladle 1 , one long- cradle!— 1 r 
All the rock-work done like clotk%ork! 
Infancy to manhood whirled! 


‘Succeeded by airplanes. 

‘Communism. 

Scientific discoveries of the last two decades. 
‘Christian Science. 
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WINDY WINGS 

By Anne Southern Tardy 

The misty, moisty winter air 
Enticed me out 

To wander round the hills somewhere, 
Some untried route: 

My secret thoughts and me, alone, 

Could hold debate, 

On questions known, and those unknown. 
When at the gate,... 

I met a bothersome, gusty 
Wind, impudent, 

Wild, menacing and blustery, 

Impertinent: 

It changed its mood and playfully 
Sent the leaves whirling 
In mischievous diablerie 
About me, swirling. 

It worried the wondering trees 
With gay chansonnette, 

It blew my hat off, just to tease, 

Haven’t found it yet. 

It brought withall, a dazzling dream, 

On windy wings, 

That swept aside a sad old theme, 

For happier things. 



*0 A SCARLET O’HARA MORNING GLORY 
By John Proctor Mills ., Montgomery, Ala. 

Oh, Morning Glories lifting your crimson trumpets 

iLTr e i° lden CCh0eS ° f the sun- 

And hailing the early bird-life 
To wake in beauty’s dawn, 

How soft is your captured ’music 
Caught up in throats so young— 

Like hidden song of fairies that filter through the leaves 
With never a note that is blaring, 

Just whispered as baby’s breath. 


They say “You are but a bind-weed 
With mission to strangle the corn— 

And your leaves are patterned heart-shape 
With veins in fibered line ; 

And your life-blood of milky whiteness 
Kuns cold with selfish design.” 

But I! who search for riches 
In form, and colors rare-— 

Would twine your velvet tendrils 
To bind my Lady’s hair. 
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SINGING RIVER 

•' ♦ 

By J. Mitchell Pilcher 

(Composed on the Bibb Graves Bridge, spanning the Coosa River, We- 
tumpka, Ala. Editor.) 

This pensive vale, far from life's crowded ways, 

Shepherds the restless stream and drowsy hill. 

Peaceful and soothing as the glade and rill 
That cool the quiet town, a dream-like haze 
Conjures the charm of golden yesterdays; 

Church spires, old mansions, and a smoking mill, 

Fringe the bland open fields that roam at will 
Between the rapids and the distant bays. 

Life in the town moves leisurely along— 

Encircled by the hills, watchful and steep, 

Men scan the heights, their spirits are made strong, 

And all is well within the towering keep. 

Charmed by the river, lulled with liquid song — 

The very streets and houses seem asleep. 

SUNDAY MORNING IN ALABAMA 

By Gene Wierbach, Fort Smith, Ark. s 

(Written when the author was stationed in Alabama at Camp Rucker 
and first printed in “Yank” the Army Weekly. Editor.) 

The narrow white-sand road lures me on 
Downhill through open fields of waving grasses, 

Waist high, 

And comes to an abrupt ending at the forest's edge 
No space for road, 

No tempting path to follow; 

Only a giant water oak, 

An ancient bearded prophet, 

Swathed in Spanish moss 
Waves an eerie greeting; 

The musical notes of water 

Slipping over a rocky ledge 

Green with velvet moss 

While down below 

Dead brown leaves float aimlessly 

In the quiet pool. 
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The cushioned comfort of leaf mould underfoot 
Makes the ascent of the hill ahead 
A silent one. 

The glossy green-leather leaves of magnolia, 

Evenly spaced like dummy trees in store windows, 

Reflect the sun like a rajah’s emeralds 

The lacy fingers of the sweet gum 

Pierce the blue 

Framing a spot of open sky 

Where a turkey buzzard dips and circles in effortless ease. 
In the dappled brush across the creek 
A blue jay flashes. 

A shaft of filtered sunlight breaks suddenly 
Through the ever present needled pines 
As through a cathedral window. 

Nature reigns supreme. 

Suddenly and without warning 
The far-off sound of guns is heard. 

A faint humming like a thousand bees in flight 
Swells into a crescendo 

And overhead a giant man-made bird skims the treetops, 
Its body and wings like beaten silver. 

The arrival and departure are simultaneous. 

In its roaring wake 
Every bird in every tree 
Cries in protest. 

Once more this corner of paradise 
Returns to its Sabbath stillness, 

Once more this corner of paradise 
Returns to its Sabbath stillness, 

I turn and slowly make my way to the white-sand road 
Which leads to a green-roofed white frame barracks, 

My present home. 
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ANTIPHONAL MUSIC 

By Shirley Dillon Waite, Birmingham, Ala. 

Bring your thirst, for slaking, to lake water. 

Lay your parched lips to the cool immaculate breast. 

Let your heart feel the throbbing undercurrent, 

Languid ritual for the sore oppressed. 

Bring your lamentations to lake water, 

Trust them to the silence. Never care 
If they return in multiplied confusion, 

Out of the ultimate darkness, out of the air. 

But bring your supplications to the ocean. 

If no voice thunders above the tumultuous roar, 

Listen, and hear in the infinite silence of morning 
Antiphonal music breaking along the shore. 

THE PRIESTESS OF KALI 
By L. V. Klose 

(The following poem appeared in “Different/’ a poetry magazine pub¬ 
lished in the East. The author is a teacher in a Montgomery military 
school. Editor.) 

She came to me from the starlight 
With the dark of the night in her hair, 

And a silver stream of a lost moonbeam 
Captured and living there. 

She walked in her cape and her mantle, 

Dark as the night where she moved— 

A priestess of Kali, the mother, 

Loving and always loved. 

Her eyes were alight with the stardust 
Though as dark as the night's very own, 

A creature of light and of shadow 
That blended to beauty alone. 

She moved through the starlight and moonlight 
Where the coolness of night would enfold— 

The priestess of Kali, the Mother, 

Ageless, but never old. 
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THE FIRST BIG .SNOW 

By Lillie Mae H. Box, Vernon, Ala . 

Last night a magic witch 
Slipped softly all about, 

And played the queerest sort of tricks, 
And raised the gravest doubts. 

“The woodpile's gone,” I said at dawn. 
Alas, where could it be? 

The garden gate, the hoe, the rake 

Were too, eluding me- * 

Lost in winters' great white symphony. 


DREAM GIRL 

By Bithylle Wright Neill, Margerum, Ala . 

(A Federation of Women's Clubs prize winning poem.) 

Dear little child-who-never-was, 

I oftimes think of you; 

And of those dreams of yesteryear 
That never did come true. 

You have always seemed so very real, 

I marvelled at your charms; 

And many times I've seem to feel 
Your dear form in my arms. 

But since, my dear, you never came, 

We have never had to part, 

And though perhaps, it is not the same,— 

You still live in my heart! 
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CONSIDER WINTER 

By Anne Southern Tardy 


Have no concern oh heart, that spring, has gone 
Trailing her flowered scarf through field and hills, 
And cease to ponder on brave dreams far flown, 
Nor steep yourself in memory that stills 
And numbs you with unutterable woe. 

Make no vain mourn that summer too> has passed, 
That love has died, that buds have ceased to blow. 
Be quiet grieVing heart, be not harrassed. 

Better you greet the autumn graciously, 

Better you welcome winter when he comes, 

Repine no more a weeping Niobe, 

With futile signs for perishable blooms. 

Consider Winter, all life must know frost, 

Forget the spring, let go the dear and lost. 

—From Poet's Parade. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Sergeant S. Prentiss, Whig Orator of the South by Dallas C. Dickey. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1945. $4.00. 

Ranger Mosby by Virgil Carrington Jones. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1944. $3.50. 

There are a number of similarities between the lives and per¬ 
sonalities of Sergeant S. Prentiss) and General John Mosby. They 
become apparent upon reading the two recent biographies men¬ 
tioned above. Perhaps General Mosby was aware of the like¬ 
nesses when he named one of his sons for the Whig orator: cer¬ 
tainly he admired the older man greatly. 

And the similarities do exist, providing interesting reading 
in themselves and equally interesting material for the student of 
social psychology. Do famous men make the times? Or do the 
times make men famous? These questions have long been con¬ 
troversial. 

V 

One of the men (Mosby) outlived his fame and came to know 
the bitterness of a fallen hero. Did he change or did the culture 
in which he lived change? The other (Prentiss) died young and 
in the midst of his laurels. Would he really have achieved greater 
fame had he lived longer? Or would he have succumbed, too, as 
Southern culture seemed to subtly change its pattern? 

Both Prentiss and Mosby are types of men that one has come 
to think of as gentlemen of the Old South—as protagonists of the 
chivalrous, the romantic, the idealistic. Both were polished gen¬ 
tlemen in the Ante-Bellum sense of the word—even to the point 
of hair-trigger sensitivity in regard to slights to their personal 
honor. Both were college men and brilliant students of the 
classics. Both were educated as lawyers and both practised law. 
Both were prominent in politics, and without personal ambition 
for high public office. Both were conservatives, Unionists, and 
States Rights men. Both were capable of great hero worship and 
of equally great dedication to cause. 

Sergeant S. Prentiss and Ranger Mosby make one wish anew 
that the social psychologists would solve the problem of Great 
Times versus Great Men. 
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Both of the volumes offer rewarding reading in themselves, 
although they differ widely in style and purpose. Dr. Dickey’s 
study of Prentiss, painstakingly written and carefully documented, 
is primarily for the student. His emphasis is upon events and 
public affairs. Mr. Jones’s biography of Mosby is more impres¬ 
sionistic and more personal, directed toward a more general 
audience. 


Aside from similarities of living and personality, there was 
actually little identity between Prentiss and Mosby. Events pre¬ 
vented it. Prentiss was born in 1808 and died a brief forty-two 
years later, worn out by private troubles and public responsibilities. 
Mosby was born in 1833 and lived three years beyond his allotted 
three score and ten. Prentiss was the young Bowdoin College 
graduate who deliberately chose, at the age of nineteen, to leave 
•his native Maine and come to the land of opportunity—the South. 
By degrees he developed into an orator. Eventually he became 
the voice of the entire Whig South, where oratory was a recrea¬ 
tional and intellectual activity of major proportions. 

a 

Many of the involvements of Mississippi politics of the Golden 
Era are shown in Dr. Dickey’s volume. Prentiss was Whig 
spokesman on such varying issues as state repudiation of bonds, 
the establishing of the national bank, and the development of rail¬ 
roads. But he was, too, a national leader, and many details of 
national politics and economics are portrayed. Prentiss toured 
the United States in the Presidential campaign for General Har¬ 
rison in 1840 and for Henry Clay in 1844. His tour for Zachary 
Taylor in 1848 was cut short because of poor health. 

Particularly interesting in Dr. Dickey’s volume are his fre¬ 
quent comments (and one entire chapter) on Prentiss’s qualities 
as an orator. The analysis is made by a professor of speech and 
is.therefore a valuable contribution in itself. In Prentiss’s day, 
Dr. Dickey points out, oratory was an art of great value and 
Prentiss was an artist of the stature of Webster, Calhoun, or Clay. 

A.dded to a vast store of knowledge of fact and quotation, 
Prentiss had a magnificent voice and an actor’s ability to sway the 
crowd. The larger the crowd, the greater his inspiration became 
and the finer his oratory. Prentiss was more orator than systematic 
thinker. Dr. Dickey thinks, and for that reason never attained the 
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statesmanship of Calhoun or Webster. However, he adds, in all 
justice, that Prentiss never wanted to be a statesman. 

Mr. Jones s Ranger Mosby is as colorful and dramatic as Mosby 
himself. Mosby is still synonymous with Robin Hood in various 
parts of Virginia and this biography makes the reason clear. A 
past master of commando tactics, Mosby not only fough# con¬ 
sistently for the Confederacy, but prolonged its life by many 
months. And this with only a handful of cavalry, never more 
than 240 men, Mr. Jones estimates. Mosby’s campaigns are in¬ 
cluded in the volume with too much detail to permit comment 
here, except on the fact that the author has talent of a high order 
for making a battle appear both clear and exciting. He never 
becomes monotonous or repetitious. Even the members of the 
troop stand out as individuals. 


A study of Mosby and his sad later years is also included in 
the volume. Mosby suffered in reputation for his efforts to make 
Virginia (and the South) a vigorous national influence after the 
AVar. He was opposed to the one-party system. Virginia never 
forgave him or erased the opprobrious epithet “Black Republican” 
fiom her mental evaluation. For this reason one is glad that Mr. 
Jones included such a careful study of Mosby’s later political activi¬ 
ties. The reader can see how clearly Mosby foresaw the future 
of one-party rule,, how unselfish his political motives were,, and 
how courageous his actions. 


Emily Calcott. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT QUERIES 

WALKER, JOHN, and wife, Hulda or Mahulda, were near Indian 
Creek, in Madison County and paid taxes as early as 1809. 
Their children were Mary, Green, Reeves and Sarah. About 
1836 they moved to Calhoun County. Would like informa¬ 
tion of parentage of John Walker and wife as well as birth 
and place of birth. Mrs. J. C. Lescher, SOI Adams St., Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

HUGHES, RALEIGH, was in Madison and Limestone Counties 
as early as 1809, where he paid taxes. He died in 1814. He 
left minor children, William and Sarah. William received his 
share in 1818. William married Mary Walker in 1823, and 
his name appears in the Census of 1830. He died young and 
left three daughters, Lucinda, Caroline and Elizabeth. One 
married a Weatherly, one Carter Smith, and another William 
Davis, in Calhoun County. Information as to Raleigh 
Hughes and his wife desired. Mrs. J. C. Lescher, SOI Adams 
St., Montgomery, Ala. 

WEATHERLY, JOSEPH, married in Sumner County, Tenn., 
in 1800, Resigna Anderson. They removed to Madison Coun¬ 
ty, Ala., about 1814, and were in Calhoun County after 1830. 
Parentage and births of these two wanted. Mrs. J. C. Lesher, 
501 Adams St., Montgomery, Ala. 

LUNSFORD, LANSFORD data wanted., Also TUNE, TOONE, 
from Bibles, family records, etc. Mrs. Burton Wands, The 
Lunsford Family Association, 1545 Cotner Ave., Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 

TAYLOR, MARTIN, married Jane Burleson, of near Decatur. 
He is supposed to have died in Arkansas in 1849, and was 
supposed to be related to Zachary Taylor. Any information 
gratefully received. Mrs. Curtis Meadows, 212 East College 
St., Longview, Texas. 

WERKING, given name unknown, supposed to have lived near 
Montgomery, 1868-1885, and there were several children. In¬ 
formation for Byron R. Dexter, Hollywood-Security Bldg., 
Hollywood, 28, Calif. 
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UZZELL, ELISHA and wife Lydia May, were married in Ala¬ 
bama September 5, 1833. County of marriage and any other 
information for Mrs. E. J. Johnson, 213 Pearse Drive, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

STROUD, ETHAN, BEDEN and MALVERY, moved from Ala¬ 
bama to Texas about 1837. Ethan Stroud married Nancy 
Trammell in 1811. She was the daughter of John Trammell, 
of Chambers County. Information for Dr. M. W. Comfort, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


LOONEY family who settled near Triana, first called Looney’s 
Landing. Frank Looney, Athens, R. 4, Ala. 
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Histqry of Alabama 
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A Four-Volume Work By 


THOMAS M. OWEN 
—Price $20.00 per set 

This work is now out of print and constitutes the most 
valuable compilation of Alabama history material yet printed. 


Order from 

MRS. MARIE B. OWEN 
World War Memorial Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 



